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I. 
ALEXANDER ON THE EARLIER PROPHECIES OF ISATAH.* 


Tne great and peculiar interest which, among the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament, attaches especially to the writings of 
Isaiah, ‘the great evangelical prophet,’ has procured for us a rich 
literature of commentaries, designed, in some way or other, to 
illustrate his sublime prophetical compositions. We are happy to 
have to announce an increase of this literature by the appearance of 
Professor Alexander’s work—‘ The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah.’ 
If, for the purpose of a just estimation of the merits of Professor 
Alexander’s labours, we ask what real advance has already been 
made in the interpretation of the book of Isaiah, and what materials 
have been collected in aid of a further advancement, we cannot 
shut our cyes to the fact, that there exists in this case an astonishing 
disparity between the great amount of labour, in the form of phi- 
lological, historical, and antiquarian research, hitherto expended, 
and the comparatively small effect this labour has had in establishing 
a well-grounded basis of interpretation. This is owing partly to 
the considerable difficulties inherent in the book itself, partly, how- 
ever, and certainly in no small degree, it has been the result of the 
erroneous preconceived views with which commentators have entered 
upon their task, and the arbitrary and unprincipled manner in which 
they have executed it. This is a fact so palpable as not to admit 
of contradiction, but, as it would seem, not yet sufficiently recog- 
nised and practically attended to. It is, therefore, on the one hand, 
natural and requisite that the biblical interpreter, who undertakes 
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the arduous task of illustrating and expounding this important 
portion of holy writ, should be aware of this circumstance to its 
full extent, and prepared to meet and solve these difficulties on 
principles, and after a method, which the nature of the case and his 
own experience may have taught him to be both rational and safe. 
On the other hand, it is no less desirable that the biblical student, 
for whose benefit the commentator labours, should likewise be well 
acquainted with this circumstance, in order to be able both fairly to 
appreciate and with advantage to use the labours of his guide. 
Before introducing, therefore, Professor Alexander’s work to the 
notice of our readers in a more detailed manner, we think it not 
inexpedient to offer a few remarks on the important circumstance 
alluded to. 

The difficulties, then, attaching to a correct interpretation of the 
writings of the prophets, aud of Isaiah in an especial manner, arise 
principally from two sources :—first, the peculiar form of these 
writings ; secondly, the peculiar nature of their contents. 

With regard to the outward form of the prophetical compositions, 
it is manifest that, generally speaking, and’ with the exceptions of 
the book of Daniel, Jonah, and some historical portions in the 
other prophets, they appear in the garb of poetry. This poetical 
element, though less distinctly developed in some other prophets, 
shines forth in its brightest lustre in Isaiah. But, while it is almost 
impossible not to recognise this feature of the book at the first 
blush, experience has taught us that it is difficult exactly to limit its 
determining influence upon the exposition of the contents. The 
difficulty here lies in the peculiar character of Hebrew poetry, and 
its being made use of as an instrument for communicating doctrinal 

ropositions and descriptions of historical facts or states to come. 

ebrew or biblical poetry, and pre-eminently so the prophetical 
species, is less dependent on the mere outward form, perceptible to 
the eye or ear, than is the case with ours. There is no artificial 
metre, no rhyme needed to form Hebrew poetry. The few attempts 
to show the existence of either in the poetical books of the Bible 
have proved failures: and phenomena like the paronomasies which 
Isaiah occasionally uses, though they were ten times as numerous 
as those which some commentators, especially Gesenius, pretend to 
discover, are to be viewed in quite a different light. On the contrary, 
the chief characteristic feature, the very nerve of Hebrew poetry, is 
its graphic, concrete, and emblematic mode of expressing an idea, 
which, after all, constitutes the chief excellence of true poetry in 
general. Not to attend to this circumstance would cause, and, we 
must add, has caused, the most glaring mistakes of exposition. 

Thus, for instance, the prophet predicts (ch. ii.) the great exalta- 
tion of the church and the general conversion of all nations to 
it. He expresses this emblematically in the following manner, 
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ch. ii. v. 2: ‘And it shall come to pass in the end of the days; the 
mountain of Jehovah’s house (i.e. Zion and Moriah) shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, (i.e. above all mountains,) and 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it? 
The poetical character of this passage forbids us equally to think of 
a literal fulfilment of what is here said respecting the wonderful 
elevation of Mount Zion, as to connect with it any hopes respecting 
a future literal conflux of all nations to Jerusalem. 

Another feature of Hebrew poetry, which it has more in common 
with the poetry of all nations, and which is closely related to the 
above-stated general law, is its tendency to detailed description, by 
which the general idea is rendered more striking and impressive. 
These details are in themselves accidental, and depend, in a great 
degree, on the individuality of the prophet. In general, however, 
their use is determined by their aptness for easy and forcible em- 
blematical expression. Neglect of care and determinateness in the 
observation of this rule has been a fruitful source of the most 
fanciful misinterpretation of the true purport of the prophecy. 
Thus, for example, Vitringa thinks that the cow mentioned in ch. 
xi. v. 7, which is to feed together with the bear, is to be understood 
as representing Christians who have reached the point of giving as 
well as receiving instruction, of yielding milk as well as drinking it. 
The straw which the lion is to eat refers, in his opinion, to the 
Divine truth of the Gospel. He, indeed, feels the impropriety of 
this emblem, but apologises for its use on the ground that its doc- 
trines are so simple and uninviting to fastidious appetites. On this 
piece of interpretation, Professor Alexander justly remarks, that 
‘the arbitrary character of such interpretation is betrayed by Gill’s 
remark, that straw here means true doctrine, elsewhere false.’ 
(1Cor. iii. 12.) It is by adopting the same arbitrary mode of inter- 
pretation that Jerome understands the trait of the suckling’s playing 
on the hole of the asp (v. 8) as a prediction of the casting out of 
devils by our Lord’s disciples; while Vitringa thinks it refers to 
the conversion or destruction of heretical teachers; and Coccejus 
even makes it a special prophecy of Luther, Calvin, and Huss, as 
the children who were to thrust their hands into the den of the 
antichristian serpents! The only true principle of interpretation 
thus arbitrarily violated is recognised by Professor Alexander, when 
he remarks, with reference to this passage, that it is ‘ descriptive of 
the reign of the Messiah, not at any one period, (and it might be 
added, not in any particular details,) but as a whole.’ 

Another class of difficultics, arismg from the poetical character 
of the prophetical writings, is a certain indefiniteness caused by 
the boldness and abruptness of expression, the frequent omission of 
the usual relatives, conjunctions, and particles, which serve to deter- 
mine the relation of onc idea to the other; the use of figurative 
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phrases, the imagery of which we cannot fully realise from want ot 
personal experience and perfect acquaintance with the customs and 
objects from which they are derived; the apparently promiscuous 
use of the two tenses of the Hebrew verb, and some other cases 
which are better learned by practice than by precept. With respect 
to the point last mentioned, in allusion to the frequent use of 
the so-called preteritum propheticum, (Comp. Ewald Gr. § 262,) 
Professor Alexander seems to labour under a mistake when he 
repeatedly blames the German translators for not using the future, 
but the present. Thus, for example, he says, p. 25, in the note to 
ch.ii. 2, ‘The use of the present tense in rendering this verse (Ges. 
Hitz. Hdwk.’—to which list might be added the names of De Wette, 
and others) ‘is inconsistent with the phrase DY)Y7 IYVIN83, which 
requires the future proper. (Ew. Hn.)’ But this objection will 
fall to the ground, if it be remarked, that in German the present is 
not only used exactly as in Hebrew, the so-called preterite for an 
emphatic future, but that in this language its use extends ordi- 
narily, even to the simplest prose, and is especially adopted, when, 
as in this case, the time is expressly pointed out. See Becker, 
Schulgrammatik, § 219. 

It may now be asked without impropriety, Is this poetical form, 
after all, natural in writings like the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament? Is it adapted to the purpose which prophecy in 
general is destined to serve? Would not plain prose answer this 
end far better, especially as it would remove the various difficulties 
and obstacles to an easy understanding of the prophets, which 
attend the introduction of the poetical element? The answer to 
these questions will greatly depend on the views we entertain 
respecting the nature of the office of an Hebrew prophet, and on 
the hight in which we view the writings of some of them as pre- 
served in the canon of the Old Testament. Had it been the office 
of a prophet exclusively to proclaim certain doctrinal propositions 
and to foretell certain events which have a bearing upon the church 
of God ; and, on the other hand, had the prophetical writings been 
handed down to us merely, as it were, to serve as a sort of catechism 
to teach us our creed—then, indeed, the prophets, and especially 
Isaiah, could have used no worse method of accomplishing their 
task than by expressing their ideas in a form of poctry so truly 
sublime. The plainest and most abstract prose would have been 
preferable. But neither is this a correct view of the genius of Old 
Testament prophecy, nor can its destination, any more than its real 
nature, be circumscribed by such narrow limits. 

Little as we know, from direct scriptural information, about the 
inward nature or the outward history of prophecy among the Hebrew 
nation, it is evident that a correct and minute acquaintance with 
this subject must prove of no slight advantage in the exposition of 
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the prophets. Our limits do not permit us to attempt to give more 
than a few outlines of the inward nature of prophecy in the form 
of results. 

The first general principle, which must be recognised, even in a 
merely historical, but candid and consistent, view of the subject, is 
that ‘no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation’ 
or conjecture. The prophet of the Old Testament is a messenger 
from God, an inspired interpreter and revealer of God’s will to the 
nation. In the name of Jehovah he instructs, exhorts, warns, 
rebukes, threatens, comforts, and encourages, as the moral, social, 
and political condition of fhe nation requires. In this he does 
not interfere with the office of the priest, who is the regular teacher 
of the people and the ordinary expounder of the law. The pro- 
phet is sent for the special and extraordinary purpose of delivering 
the counsel of the Lord, adapted to peculiar situations and difli- 
culties, and this he does frequently by extraordinary means. Thus, 
then, he is properly the moral teacher and spiritual guide of the 
nation in the emergency of the moment, not a self-chosen patri- 
otic demagogue who is dissatisfied with the present state of things, 
not a preacher of abstract moral virtues, by the ineulcation of which 
he expects to effect a moral and social revolution, not the crafty 
calculator of the probable occurrence of future events, easily 
leading the nation by means of the powerful levers of fear and 
hope. Surely, however plausible such a caricature of the functions 
of a Hebrew prophet may appear to some otherwise well-informed 
biblical scholars, it will require greater efforts on their part than 
they have hitherto put forth to prove that the prophets’ ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’ is no more than an unmeaning introductory phrase. 

A striking characteristic feature in the writings or addresses of 
the prophets consists in their usually directing the eyes of their 
hearers to the future, presenting to their view a lively pic- 
ture of a future state of things, which is caleulated to raise 
them above the imperfections, pressures, and dangers of their pre- 
sent position; or else showing to them the termination of the 
career in which they headstrongly proceed, in spite of conscience 
and God’s positive law. These are the prophecies properly so 
called, according to the more limited modern sense of the word. 
It is an erroncous and unnatural view of this predictory clement 
in the prophetical writings, to detach it, at least in part, from its 
historical connexion with the rest, and to treat such passages as a 
sort of digressive rhapsodies, descriptive of things of which the 
Hebrews at that time could not yet possibly form any adequate 
idea, least of all when represented to them in a manner so strange, 
that even now, when the fulfilment of these things is said to have 
taken place, there are seldom found two interpreters who agree about 
what is meant. Moreover, can we imagine that the Jews, eight 
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hundred years before the Christian era, should have felt interested 
enough in the prediction of such things, to think it worth while to 
listen to them, and not to ask of what use it would have been to 
tax their patience im such a manner? The answer, that such pre- 
dictions were not all intended for the contemporaries of the 
prophets, is a peditio principit, whereas the connexion in which 
these addresses stand, the circumstances which occasioned them, 
and under which they were delivered, their style, the imagery 
employed, and other traits, satisfactorily prove that they were 
intended for a Hebrew public, and, indeed, for that which the pro- 
phet addresses. Thus, therefore, thé predictive prophecy also 
serves the great purpose of prophecy in general; and while we 
admit its portraiture of the future to be distinct enough to 
secure it the desired elevating, comforting, strengthening, and 
encouraging influence, both upon the persons addressed, and upon 
those who have witnessed its fulfilment, we are not obliged, as it 
were, to rack it in order to make it confess something about the 
Pope, Constantine, Charlemagne, Luther, Calvin, Napoleon, and 
other favourite topics of certain expositors: 

It will hardly be deemed necessary here to show at large that the 
views expressed in these few outlines of Old Testament prophecy 
agree with the character of the economy of the Old Covenant, and 
the view taken of it in the New Testament. Suffice it to add, that 
the etymological signification, as well as the use of the words for 
prophet in Greek and Hebrew, are averse to any such limitation of 
meaning as the modern use of the words, prophet, prophecy, and 
to prophesy suggests; much less can they sanction the practical 
influence of such an arbitrary limitation upon the interpretation of 
the prophetical books, as is perceptible in the works of some 
modern, especially of the English, writers. The Greek apodzjrns 
means a speaker, especially an authoritative speaker, who speaks 
in the name of another. Ernesti (Gracum Lexicon Manuale, s. v.) 
says respecting its classic use: ‘ xpodjrns, vates ; proprie ille, qui 
consultantium interrogationes ad Deum, hujusque responsa oraculo 
edita ad consultantes referebat, et loco hominum eorumque nomine 
cum Deo oracula reddente et rursus loco atque nomine Det cum homi- 
nibus agebat, 5 Tov avOpdzav Kal Tod Ocod comp. 
also Ocompéros, in the same signification, from and 
This agrees precisely with the use of the Hebrew 8°), as it occurs 
in the passage, Exodus vii. 1, where the Lord says to Moses, ‘See, 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy brother shall 
be thy prophet.’ The Septuagint translation, therefore, is fully 
justified in rendering the Hebrew word by zpodjrns, in which it is 
followed by the New Testament writers. It is remarkable that 
the verb N32 is, in the signification of fo prophesy, used in 
Niphal and Hithpael, which conjugations answer to the Latin 
passive and deponent, and the Greek middle. “This circumstance 
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seems to indicate that the act of prophesying is to be considered as 
combining both passivity and activity, or an activity resulting from 
a state of passivity, or that it is as well receptive as communica- 
tive, or as Gesenius (Lex. Man. s.v.) expresses it: ‘ Formis passivis, 
Niph. et Hithp., in hoc verbo utuntur Hebrei, quoniam aliens magis 
quam suis viribus moveri et affict credebantur Divini What ‘ vires 
aliene’ these were believed to be, is especially clear from the 
frequently occurring phrase, ‘the hand of the Lord fell upon me,’ 
(comp. Ezek. viii. 1 and xi. 5; ii. 14; Is. 11.) When under 
the influence of this Divine power, the prophets seem to have been 
more or less in a state of excitement, or unusual elevation of their 
mental faculties, connected with a high-raised tone of their esthe- 
tical feeling, which was probably perceptible even in their outward 
deportment. On this supposition only can the poetical form of 
their addresses be explained, for to suppose that they delivered 
their addresses in plain prose, and introduced the poetical element 
first when they wrote them down, is as improbable as it is gra- 
tuitous. Again, on this supposition alone can we account for the 
fact, that the verb NJ) is used in the signification of raving; for 
what other meaning can it have in 1 Sam. xviii. 10, where it is 
used with regard to the violent raving fits of Saul, and it is there- 
fore not happily rendered by the English version, ‘and he pro- 
phesied?” Compare also 1 Sam. xix. 24. The instance of Elisha 
(2 Kings iii. 15) calling for a minstrel to prepare him for the deli- 
very of an oracle, may be explained by the fashion of the age of 
earlier prophecy, or may have its cause in a personal habit or pre- 
dilection of that prophet: it certainly in no way proves that the 
prophets used to deliver their addresses under the accompaniment 
of a musical instrument. 

How far the mode or modes, in which the Divine oracles were 
first communicated to the prophets, influenced the form in which 
they, on their part, presented them to their hearers or readers, we 
cannot now determine with any degree of certainty. Any one 
theory, such as Hengstenberg’s, constructed to account on a general 
principle for the various phenomena of prophecy, finds itsclf at 
once entangled in so many contradictions, that it seems almost 
impossible to be in the least degree confident on so precarious a 
basis. The vision, for example, as a means of conveying and commu- 
nicating the intentions and the will of the Most High to the con- 
sciousness of the prophet, is indeed of frequent occurrence in the 
prophetic Scriptures, and goes far to account for the frequent use 
of the emblematic representation in general; but there are again 
many cases where only the supposition of a communication of 
distinct ideas clothed in words and sentences is admissible. In 
other instances both modes are combined. It is, therefore, from a 
one-sided view that Hengstenberg establishes his theory on the 
basis of the first mode as a general principle, which he modifies 
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still more by the arbitrary assumption of a scenery, a sort of 
tableaux, without a perspective, in order to account for the chrono- 
logical difficulties in the prophets. We fully agree with Professor 
Alexander, when he says, with regard to this question: ‘If they 
(the prophets) bring remote events into juxtaposition, the simplest 
explanation of the fact is, not that they were im a state which ren- 
dered them incapable of estimating chronological distinctions, but 
that these distinctions were withheld from them, or, although 
acquainted with them, they intentionally overlooked them, and com- 
bined the objects in another mode and on another principle.’ 

With regard to the difficulties arising from the contents of the 
prophetical writings, it is here, from the variety of the subject, 
neither expedient nor desirable to enter upon details. 

‘Two questions of the greatest importance in the interpretation of 
the contents of every prophe cy are, What is its scope ? and, What 
is its occasion? These questions, if fairly and fully answered, will 
prevent much indecision and fanciful guessing in the interpretation 
and exposition of the contents in detail. The general scope, of 
course, must be admitted to influence the details, “whilst the occa- 
sion will be frequently found to modify the whole. Thus, it is by 
no means indifferent, as regards the interpret ation of Seainb; chapter 
xxvil., whether we take it up with the supposition that the scope of 
the whole is to inspire the nation with confidence and hope in God 
under the oppressive yoke of a hostile power, such es Assyria, 
Babylon, or Egypt, by the prediction of the certain downfall of 
tliese powers ; or whether we think the scope to be the information 
of the Jews respecting tie ultimate downfall of the devil, the beast, 
and the false prophet, (Gill,) or of the emperor, the pope, and the 
devil, (Coecejus.) 

Connected with this, especially in predictive prophecies, is the 
difficulty of a correct interpretation as regards the events, per- 
sonsges, localities, and times, predicted in such a manner as to 
admit of various exposition. ‘The difference of interpretation in 
this poiut is necessarily and confessedly very considerable. Thus, 
to give an instance of minor importance, the king mentioned in Isa. 
xix. 4, is identified, according to their various hypotheses, by J. D. 
Michaclis with Se thos, by Grotins, Gesenius, and others, with Psam- 
metichus, by the Rabbins with Se ‘nnacherib, by Hitzig ‘and Hende- 
werk with Sargon, by Clericus with Nebuchadnezzar, by Vitringa 
with Cambyses or Oclius, by Coceejus with Charlemagne, the 
latter interpreter taking Ngypt mystically to represent Rome, and 
explaining the whole chapter as a synopsis of church history, from 
the conversion of Constantine to the latest time. See Prof. 
Alexander, ad locum. Gceuerally speaking, the only remedy against 
this evil, to which we would attach any hope of success, is, a 
patient study of the history of the Jewish commonwealth and 
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theocracy in their relations to the pagan world, connected with an 
unprejudiced view of the development of the latter towards the 
spiritual relations of the kingdom of heaven, introduced into the 
world, and realised in its eternal basis by the Saviour. 

This leads us to conclude these general remarks by noticing a point 
which requires and deserves a research and discussion at once deep, 
extensive, and detailed, and of which, moreover, it is known that 
adhuc sub judice lis est. We allude to the question about typical 
and mystical interpretation, and especially the double sense. The 
example of the New Testament writers, and Christ himself, not 
only entitles but urges us to make this point the subject of a care- 
ful and unbiased examination.* We will content ourselves at 
present with quoting a few words expressing Prof. Alexander’s 
view on the subject :— 


‘The same remark may be applied tothe vexed question with respect to 
types and double senses. The old extreme of constantly assuming these 
wherever it is possible, and the later extreme of denying their existence, 
may be both considered as exploded errors. That words may be naturally 
used with a primary and secondary reference, is clear from all analogy. That 
some things in the old dispensation were intended to be types of corre- 
sponding objects in the new, is clear from the New Testament. A fantastic 
philotypia is not more likely to engender error than a morbid typophobia, 
except that the first is not merely negative in its effects, and may be exer- 
cised ad libitum, whereas the other prides itself on never adding to the reve- 
lation, but is satisfied with taking from it..—Jntrod. xlvi. 


We are happy to find that Professor Alexander’s work, bearing 
the somewhat laconic inscription, ‘ The Karlier Prophecies of Isaiah,’ 
is an attempt, and we must add, in our opinion, a very successful 
one, to interpret Isaiah i.—xxxix. on principles very much like those 
laid down in the preceding remarks. The author’s chief aim in 
composing his work was, as stated by himself, to furnish ‘a 
correct interpretation and a condensed historical synopsis of opi- 
nions with respect to it.” Finding it impracticable to execute his 
work on a plan calculated to benefit, in a direct manner, both the 
profound orientalist and biblical scholar, on the one, and the un- 
learned on the other hand, nor feeling inclined to work for the use 
of either class exclusively, and still anxious to make ‘ the results of 
philological and critical research available for purposes of practical 
utility,’ he makes it the specific end of his labours to furnish to 
the ministers ‘a solid scientific basis for their popular instruc- 
tions.’ This he endeavours to accomplish by ‘ affording them a 
partial succedaneum for many costly books, and enabling them to 
profit by the latest philological improvements and discoveries, 


* Compare for this purpose the valuable remarks and hints given in 
Tholuck’s First Appendix to his Commentary on the Hebrews: Das Alte 
Testament im Neuen ‘Testamente : or, Ueber die Citate des A. T. im N. 'I’. 
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without the inconveniences and even dangers which attend a direct 
resort to the original authorities.’ This plan, excellent in itself, is 
carried out in an excellent manner. Without the tediousness of 
an indiscriminate and undigested juxtaposition of the different 
opinions of numerous commentators, every remarkable interpreta- 
tion is faithfully recorded, carefully examined, and fairly appre- 
ciated, and, if not found to be satisfactory, the author’s own view is 
added. In accordance with the general plan of the book, no pro- 
minence is given to the philology, though all necessary attention 
has been paid to it. For the same reason no doctrinal reflections 
adapted to homiletical use are added. 

The translation of the original text, which is, rather dispersedly, 
inserted as the basis of the interpretation, is an independent and 
literal rendering of the original, though, from obvious reasons, the 
common English version has been adbered to as far as its correct - 
ness allowed. 

To the commentary itself, an introduction of considerable extent 
(seventy-one pages) is prefixed. The chief subjects of this interest- 
ing and instructive treatise are as follows :—The meaning and use 
of the term prophet ; prophetical inspiration, history of prophetism, 
preservation and collection of the prophetical writings. Isaiah, 
his name, life, and prophecies; their genuineness, as extant in the 
canon. Here follows an elaborate description and criticism of the 
manner in which this biblical book has been critically viewed and 
treated by the different commentators. With particular care are the 
character and the principles of the criticism of the older and modern 
German schools analysed and exposed. After this follows a sketch of 
‘the historical progress of opinion with respect to the principles of 
exegesis.’ Here again the German writers are subjected to a strict 
examination, the result of which is the conviction, that ‘the only 
safe and wise course is to treat them, not as judges, but as wit- 
nesses, or advocates, and even special pleaders ; to weigh their dicta 
carefully, and always with a due regard to what is known to be the 
unsound basis of their criticism and exegesis.’ This leads the 
author to lay down some of the most essential rules of criticism as 
they are frequently violated by the writers just referred to. They 
are calculated especially to cut off that arbitrariness and want of a 

strict and consistent method which render it comparatively easy 
critically to establish or dislodge almost anything that may serve or 
oppose the interest of the critic. Most emphatically he denounces 
the custom of appealing to the critical feeling (Kritische Gefiihl) 
so frequent among the German commentators, who, while they, 
almost with one accord, acknowledge its authority, practically, by 
the frequent discrepance of their results, prove its insufficiency as a 
critical test. 
A few remarks. are added on the laws of interpretation, which 
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Professor Alexander sums up in the definition that they are ‘those 
of common sense, controlled by a regard to the Divine authority 
and inspiration of the book.’ These remarks are followed by some 
more detailed rules on the interpretation of the prophetic part of 
Scripture, and of Isaiah in particular. Some of the leading maxims 
on this important subject are as follow :— 

1. All prophecies are not predictions, i. e., all the writings of 
the prophets, and of this one in particular, are not to be regarded 
as descriptive of future events. 

2. All predictions, or prophecies in the restricted sense, are not 
specific and exclusive, i.e., limited to one occasion or emergency, 
but many are descriptive of a sequence of events which has been 
often realised. 

8. All the predictions of Isaiah, whether general or specific, are 
not to be literally understood. 

4. They are not to be always understood in a figurative or 
spiritual sense. 

After this there follows a review of the various versions and 
commentaries on Isaiah, from the Septuagint and the Targums to 
the productions of the present day. The description of the character 
and estimation of the merits of these works, though concise, is 
both fair and characteristic. This sketch, if not made in imitation 
of a useful custom of the German writers, probably proceeds from 
a similarity of motive; and its addition will doubtless prove an 
addition to the usefulness of the book, for it will not only enable 
the reader to form a clear view of the history of the interpretation 
of Isaiah, but furnish him also at once with a criterion to the right 
appreciation of many authors quoted in the commentary. 

The introduction concludes with an inquiry into the arrangement 
and division of the component parts of the book of Isaiah. The 
more conspicuous of the various theories respecting this question, 
as, é. g., that of Vitringa, Gesenius,-Hendewerk, Ewald, Havernick, 
and Drechsler, are given. The author’s own view is, that the book 
of Isaiah ‘was produced by a continuous effort,’ and that, there- 
fore, ‘ the exegetical division of the first part of Isaiah would no 
longer be historical, but merely analytical and logical, as in the 
present universal mode of dealing with the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters of the book.’ To substantiate this view by a parallel, an ap- 
peal is made to the case of the prophet Jeremiah, who ‘twice re- 
duced to writing, by Divine command, the prophecies of many 
years, (see Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 28, 32,) or rather of his whole pre- 
ceding ministry. What we have to say about this view will 
be more fitly reserved to another occasion, when a more detailed 
discussion of this subject will be called for, 7. e., the appearance of 
the second volume of Professor Alexander’s work, comprising the 
‘commentary on the later prophecies, or the so-called second part of 
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Isaiah. We hope that the learned author of the present volume 
will soon enable us thus to complete our remarks on his valuable 
work. 

The translation of the original text, as has already been stated, 
is not independent of the commentary, and not calculated for con- 
tinuous perusal. Besides, it is so literal that it frequently requires 
explanation by circumlocution, or the use of synonymical words. 
This is part of the original plan of the author, and affords an op- 
portunity to explain, ina simple manner and in a few words, what 
otherwise would have required a whole note for itself. Thus far 
the plan is good ; but, at the same time, it has the disadvantage of 
including a temptation to explain too much, to explain things 
which are plain enough in themselves. We do not wish to intimate 
that this is a failing of the work before us, though, perhaps, a few 
instances might be found to confirm our remark ; on the contrary, 
Professor Alexander keeps, in general, successfully aloof from this 
cliff, and thus gives an additional proof of the skill and tact with 
which he carries out his plan. 

To enable our readers to form an adequate idea of the manner in 
which Professor Alexander proceeds, we shall give his translation 
of part of the second chapter, leaving out the notes, which form 
the commentary proper :— 


‘Verse 1. The word (revelation or divine communication) which Isaiah the 
son of Amoz saw, (perceived, received by inspiration,) concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. 

‘Verse 2. And it shall be (happen, come to pass, a prefatory formula of 
constant use in prophecy,) in the end (or latter part) of the days (i. e. here- 
after) the mountain of Jehovah's house (i. e. mount Zion, in the widest sense, 
including mount Moriah, where the temple stood,) shall be established (per- 
manently fixed) in the head of the mountains, (i. e. above them,) and exalted 
from (away from, and by implication more than or higher than) the hills (a 
poetical equivalent to mountains,) and the nations shall flow unto it. 

‘Verse 3. And many nations shall go (set out, put themselves in motion) 
and shall say (to one another,) Go ye (as a formula of exhortation, where the 
English idiom requires come,) and we will ascend (or let us ascend, for which 
the Hebrew has no other form) to the mountain of Jehovah, (where his house 
is, where he dwells,) to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of 
his ways (the ways in which he requires us to walk,) and we will go in his 
paths (a synonymous expression.) For out of Zion shall go forth law (the 
true religion, as a rule of duty,) and the word of Jehovah (the true religion, 
as a revelation) from Jerusalem. 

‘Verse 4. And he shall judge (or arbitrate) between the nations, and decide 
for (or respecting) many peoples. And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

‘Verse 5. O house of Jacob (family of Israel, the church or chosen people) 
come ye (literally, go ye, as in verse 3,) and we will go (or let us walk, in- 
cluding himself in the exhortation) in the light of Jehovah (in the path of 
truth and duty upon which the light of revelation shines.) 

‘ Verse 6. As if he-had said, I thus exhort, O Lord, thy chosen, because 
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thou hast forsaken thy people, because they are replenished from the east and 
(full of) soothsayers like the Philistines, and with the children of strangers 
they abound. 

‘Verse 7. And his land (referring to the singular noun people, in verse 6,) 
is filled with silver and gold, and there is no end to his treasures ; and his land 
is filled with horses, and there is no end to his chariots. 

‘Verse 8. And his land is filled with idols, (properly nonentities, gods which 
yet are no gods, Jer. ii. 11; for we know that an idol is nothing in the 
world, 1 Cor. viii. 4,) to the work of their hands they bow down, to that which 
their fingers have made, (one of the greatest absurdities charged by the pro- 
phets on idolaters, “ as if that could be a god to them which was not only a 
creature, but their own creature.” Matthew Henry.) 

‘Verse 9. Here the prophet passes from the sin to its punishment, or 
rather simultaneously alludes to both, the verbs in the first clause being 
naturally applicable as well to voluntary humiliation in sin as to compul- 
sory humiliation in punishment, while the verb in the last clause would 
suggest, of course, to a Jewish reader the two-fold idea of pardoning and 
lifting up. They who bowed themselves to idols should be bowed down b 
the mighty hand of God, instead of being raised up from their wilful self- 
abasement by the pardon of their sins. The relative futures denote not 
only succession in time, but the relation of cause and effect. And so (by 
this means, for this reason) the mean man (not in the modern, but the old 
sense of inferior, low in rank) is bowed down, and the great man is brought 
low, and do not thou (O Lord) forgive them. This prayer, for such it is, may 
be understood as expressing, not so much the prophet’s own desire, as the 
certainty of the event, arising from the righteousness of God. There is no 
need, therefore, of departing from the uniform usage of the future with 
‘st as a negative imperative, by rendering it thou dost not, (Ges. Hg.) wilt 
not (Lu. Vitr. Low. Hn.) canst not, (J. D. Mich. De W. Hk.) or mayest not 
forgive. (Um. Kn.) The strict translation is as old as the Vulgate, (ne de- 
mittas) and as late as Ewald, (vergib ihnen nicht.) Whether @8 and Ox, 
as is commonly supposed, denote a difference in rank or estimation, like the 
Greek avnp and Sho, the Latin vir and homo, and the German Mann 
and Mensch, when in antithesis, is a question of no moment, because even 
if they are synonymous, denoting simply man and man, this man and that 
man, one man and another, (Hg. Hk. Kn.) their combination here must be 
intended to describe men of all sorts, or men in general. On the relative 
futures, see Ges. Heb. Gr. § 152, 4 ¢. On the construction with ‘ Nord- 
heimer, §§ 996, 1065.’ 


We have given the interpretation of verse 9 in full, as our limits 
forbid us to give more specimens, and we were, nevertheless, 
desirous of letting Professor Alexander’s work speak for itself 
respecting his mode of interpretation in general. 

May ministers and students, preparing for the ministry, as well 
as all earnest and solicitous inquirers about biblical truth at large, 
avail themselves diligently of this considerable addition to the helps 
for a fuller understanding of the Bible, and the difficult oracles of 
Isaiah in particular; and may they thus, by benefiting them- 
selves, reward, as far as lies in them, its learned author for the 
considerable amount of learning, labour, and time expended upcx 
the composition of his work ! 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CREED OF LEIBNITZ.* 
BY DR. PERTZ. 


(Tue following article has attracted our attention, as being doubly 
interesting on account of the great man whose opinions it discusses, and 
the great movement with which those opinions are connected. That the 
views of Leibnitz in philosophy have influenced the intellectual character 
of the last century, at least in his own country, almost as much as the great 
discovery in mathematics, the honour of which he divides with Newton, has 
changed the aspect and extended the range of physical science, will now 
hardly be disputed. And yet his name seemed almost falling into oblivion, 
until the recent revival of interest in him and his opinions, the signs of 
which are to be found in biographies and collections of his works on the 
Continent, and at home in the elaborate and brilliant article in the last 
number but one of The Edinburgh Review. It is somewhat remarkable that 
this revival of interest in the man, who, among the other thoughts of an ever 
active and all-comprehensive mind, ventured to cherish the idea—nay, even 
to make an effort to realise it—of a visible union of all Christians, should 
have taken place at the very time when a similar attempt is being renewed. 
That the two schemes of union have in them far more of contrast than of 
resemblance, is only an additional reason why the former deserves an atten- 
tive study. For that study, in its historical aspect, we could not wish for a 
better guide than Dr. Pertz, who is one of that distinguished band of histo- 
rians under whose auspices the Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte is 
conducted. Of those opinions in the article, which will probably strike the 
reader as either Utopian or unsound, we need only say that there is assuredly 
no danger of their being hastily adopted in England, at least among those 
who may be presumed to be the readers of our Journal. ] 


If the establishment of historical facts is not unfrequently 
attended with great difficulties even in ordinary circumstances, as 
soon as narrowness of view or prejudice renders a man incapable of 
clear apprehension, in a greater degree is this the case when great 
and passionate parties make use of a fact for their own ends in 
order to oppose it to their antagonists either as a shield or as a 
sword. The ecclesiastical creed of Leibnitz was not made a matter 
of serious controversy during his life, nor for a century after his 
death. It did not become such, as is well known, till in the year 
1819, out of the papers which he left behind him, an unfinished 
theological treatise was printed; and the author, while extolled as 
‘one of the greatest men of the learned world, a spirit exalted 
above the common lot of men,’ was claimed as a member of the 
Catholic church. The loan of this theological fragment, which, 
with the other literary remains of Leibnitz, was preserved in the 
royal library at Hanover, where, among others, Von Murr had 
inspected it towards the end of the preceding century, was requested 
in 1810, at the instigation of Emery, by Cardinal Fesch, that he 


* Translated from Schmidt's Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte. 
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might inspect it; it was lent to him, copied out for Emery, and 
thereupon taken by the cardinal tv Rome, without his ever thinking 
of restoring the borrowed property. This might seem sufficiently 
explained by the habit of keeping what did not belong to him, in 
the case of an uncle of Napoleon, had not the French editor written 
in his preface, ‘that he particularly remarked besides, that for 
Pere reasons the manuscript had not yet been restored to the 

anoverian library, but only a copy of it, which had likewise been 
sent to Paris in the year 1810.’ 

This confession, which, to say the least, was very thoughtless, 
justified the foulest suspicions. For as it in no way called im ques- 
tion the duty of restoration, but acknowledged the unjust retention, 
the only motive for this which could be thought of was the fear, 
either that the manuscript, when it got back to Hanover, would be 
destroyed or rendered entirely inaccessible, or that it would then 
be remarked how little dependence was to be placed on the Paris 
copy of it: but as the manuscript had been well preserved in 
Hanover for a century, and now that it was printed any motive for 
concealment, which might have existed before, had been removed, it 
was impossible to avoid the suspicion that the copy had been either 
very carelessly made, or intentionally falsified. This suspicion was 
cherished immediately after the publication, but not distinctly 
expressed. For there were no means of arriving at certainty so 
long as the manuscript was kept back; and neither Councillor 
Feder, who had suffered it to go out of his hands in 1810, and 
after the appearance of the copy again demanded it, nor the officers 
who after him were entrusted with the superintendence of the royal 
library in Hanover, succeeded in recovering it. I myself also at 
first followed without success the course which had been pursued 
by them ; the different French ministers for foreign affairs, to whom 
the Hanoverian government addressed itself, declared ae 
that the manuscript was not to be found; and as Emery had die 
before the printing of the treatise was completed, and those 
persons who could make disclosures had reasons for remaining 
silent, all further diplomatic investigations in Paris remained fruit- 
less. It was not till I learned through Dr. Guhrauer that the 
manuscript was said not to be in Paris, but to be again in the 
hands of Cardinal Fesch, that I proposed a renewal of the negocia- 
tion: it was approved of by the government, but through accidental 
circumstances delayed till the cardinal died in the summer of 1839. 
This circumstance removed the negociation to an entirely new 
field, as the business was no longer simply to demand the restora- 
tion of a piece of property from the person who had first borrowed 
it, but in the first place to ascertain whether the manuscript was to 
be found at all among the extensive collection of papers left by the 
cardinal, and, in case the search succeeded, to overcome or circum- 
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vent the diplomatic, ecclesiastical, and judicial hindrances which 
opposed the surrender of it. Without touching upon the parti- 
culars of this complicated negociation, I merely mention that the 
existence of the theological fragment was disputed, but proved; the 
manuscript, which with the library of the cardinal was to have been 
sent to Ajaccio in Corsica, recovered; the right of possession on the 
part of the Hanoverian library established from the papers and by 
the testimony of our colleague Jacob Grimm ; and at last after four 
years’ negociation the manuscript was delivered up by the principal 
heir of the cardinal, Joseph Bonaparte, to the Hanoverian chargé 
@affaires, Mr. Kestner, through whose exertions the library is 
again in possession of its property. 

During the negociations the manuscript had been preserved in 
San Luigi dé Francesi, under the surveillance of the three presi- 
dents of the French religious foundations in the papal states. One 
of these ecclesiastics, M. Lacroix, took occasion to compare the 
manuscript with Emery’s copy, and found the latter so faulty that he 
resolved to publish a new edition, which appeared not long since in 
Paris. The new editor has exercised much greater care than 
Emery ; he has not only striven to give the genuine text, but also 
to mark the numerous passages altered by Leibnitz himself, from 
which the course of the author’s thoughts may be gathered; he 
has appended a specimen of the hand-writing, the page-numbers 
of the manuscript, and here and there explanatory remarks, and in 
correct estimation of the work surpasses his predecessor. For 
while the latter gives out the treatise as the religious testament of 
Leibnitz, and looks upon Leibnitz as a Catholic, Lacroix remarks 
that the composition belongs to about the year 1690, and stands 
connected with Bossuet’s attempts at union, and calls Leibnitz a 
‘seriptor acatholicus;’? as also the Roman reviewer of the book, 
Perrone, expressly mentions that not a little in the treatise is at 
variance with the true doctrine of the Catholic church, ‘id quod in 
viro heterodoxo vix non contingere poterat.’ In contradiction to 
this, however, Lacroix, in his dedication to Cardinal Bonald, gives 
out the treatise as ‘ preclarum fidei catholice testimonium.’ By 
means of the new edition, therefore, a decided advance has been 
made; nevertheless, a good deal more is to be desired. In the first 
place, the repeated declaration of Lacroix that this edition is the 
first which, as he expresses himself, has been made ‘ex ipsissimo 
auctoris autographo,’ is incorrect ; for the corruptions with which 
the first edition was disfigured, must be ascribed to other causes 
than the want of the original manuscript, which, after a copy had 
been despatched to Paris, was expressly demanded, and after the 
publication which followed, purposely kept back. Then again, a 
careful comparison of the original when it got back to Hanover 
with the edition of Lacroix, has demonstrated how many errors still 
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remain in the latter. The sub-conrector, Dr. Grotefend, whom we 
have to thank for this comparison,* brings forward evidence that 
M. Lacroix has not seldom read incorrectly, and has not exercised 
the care which his assurances would lead us to suppose. Two of 
the errors are of decisive significance for judging of the point of 
view from which Leibnitz composed the treatise. With the passage 
in which hitherto a depreciation of Protestantism has with good 
reason been supposed to be implied: ‘superiore quoque seculo 
reformationis venditatores magnam cceptis suis speciem in hac ipsa 
materia invenere,’ Leibnitz cannot henceforth be reproached. He 
did not write, as Emery and Lacroix have it, reformationis vendita- 
tores, but reformationis vendicatores; and in another passage he 
exhibits himself as a Protestant ; for, having, while treating of the 
attacks made upon the malpractices of the Catholic church, invo- 
luntarily written, ‘nec vero irritz sunt protestationes nostrorum,’ he 
afterwards struck out this last word, because it would have stood 
in contradiction to the whole tenor of the treatise, which he 
intended to appear as the production of a Catholic. This very 
passage will enable us to fix more accurately the character of the 
treatise and the time of its composition. ‘That it was not, as the 
editors of 1819 maintained, the production of the last years of 
Leibnitz, and that it just as little belongs to the commencement of 
his residence in Hanover, during the reign of Duke Johann Fried- 
rich, who became a Catholic, which was the opinion of others, 
appears from the mention of Bossuet as alive, and as Bishop of 
Meaux. As, according to this, the treatise must fall between the 
years 1682 and 1704, or more accurately between 1682 and 1694, 
as the negociations with Bossuet ceased in the year 1694, so that 
the choice fluctuates properly only between the years sixteen hundred 
and eighty— and sixteen hundred and ninety—, the time of the 
negociations for union entered into by Bishop Spinola, and of the 
later negociations entered into with Bossuet, so from the manner in 
which Pope Innocent XI. is mentioned, as very pious, probably there- 
fore as still alive, before his death in 1689, we are finally led to 
decide for the earlier composition by the expressions of Leibnitz 
himself. The first of these is found in the draft of a letter, the 
others in two letters actually sent to the Landgrave of Hesse 
Rheinfels, who, having himself become a Catholic, hoped to see 
Leibnitz go over to that side, and took some pains to hasten him 
by earnest exhortations. To these well-meaning importunities, 
Leibnitz opposed his inward repose, which stood in need of no 
change of side; and declared that he looked upon a reunion for the 
divided Christian churches as desirable and wholesome, if brought 
about, not, as the landgrave desired, by means of blind subjection, 


* Gdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. Part 72. May, 1846. 
VOL. 11. 2x 
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but in the way of careful consideration, and conscientious conviction 
proceeding therefrom. A negociation conducted in this spirit had 
been carried on with the concurrence of Leibnitz, in the early 
months of the year 1683, in Hanover, between the Protestant abbot 
Gerhard Molanus, and the Catholic bishop Spinola, and conducted 
to a preliminary understanding, from which both parties anticipated 
further favourable results. The Protestants were willing to acknow- 
ledge the primacy of the pope, while, on the other hand, the 
discrepant dogmatic systems were to subsist side by side in the 
reunited church without being assailed, till a general council, in 
which the Protestant superintendents were to take part as bishops 
with equal rights, should bring about a dogmatic union. This 
declaration, ‘Methodus reducendz unionis ecclesiastice inter Roma- 
nenses et Protestantes,’ was put forth on the 30th of March, 1683. 
In the following month, (for to that period apparently belongs the 
one draft,* in which he mentions Arnauld’s judgment, that ‘he 
only wanted the true religion to be in reality one of the great- 
est men of the century,’ which in the letter of the 27th of April, 
which was despatched, is quoted only as ‘an extremely favourable 
expression,’) that is, in April, 1683, Leibnitz,—besides a general 
mention of the Bishop of Tina, who had already in 1679 made 
some attempts at the courts of Brunswick to bring about a union, 
and without disclosing his opinion on his present steps,—writes to 
the Landgrave of Hesse Rheinfels, that ‘the dogmatic differences of 
the divided churches, especially transubstantiation, demand careful 
reflection on the profoundest part of metaphysics ;’ he himself does 
not venture to give utterance to his final decision thereupon, before 
he has strictly arranged his conclusion in the manner of an arith- 
metical calculation. ‘In order, therefore, to go on securely,’ 
proceeds Leibnitz, ‘the followingshould, in my judgment, be the 
mode of procedure: a meditative man, not indisposed for such an 
association, should draw up a creed, going somewhat more into 
particulars than that of the bishop of Coudom (Bossuet,)+ express- 
ing himself in it as accurately and uprightly as possible respecting the 


* Guhrauer ‘Leibnitzens deutsche Schriften. Th. 2. Beilagen, pp. 
66, 67. Guhrauer, nevertheless, looks upon the draft intended for Duke 
Ernest Augustus as erroneous, and assigns it to the year 1686, because 
Becher died in 1685. Becher, however, had been buried in London as 
early as October, 1682, as the eye-witness, Heyn, has expressly declared. 
See ‘ Muster eines Niitzlich-Gelehrten in der Person Herrn Doctor Johann 
Joachim Bechers, &c., vorgestellt von Urban Gottfried Buchern, D. Niirnberg 
and Altdorff 1722. pp. 33, 34. Jécher and Ersch also have the correct 
statement; Hugo Witte (in the Diarium biographicum,) and Zeidler, the 
incorrect date, 1685. 

+ Bossuet was consecrated Bishop of Condom, on 21st September, 1670 ; 
he was designated Bishop of Meaux, on 2nd May, 1681, and entered on this 
office 8th February, 1682. 
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articles in dispute, avoiding ambiguities and expressions of scho- 
lastic chicanery, making use, in doing so, only of natural expressions. 
This creed he should lay before some of the most moderate learned 
bishops of the Romish church, concealing, however, his name and 
his church ; and to receive a more favourable judgment he should 
not ask whether they are of his opinion, but simply whether they 
look upon his opinion as admissible in their church. 

This draft was not despatched, because, in the then position of 
the negociations, Leibnitz probably thought it not such as could be 
fitly communicated : it was not till March, 1684, when the nego- 
ciations with the bishop of Tina were considerably advanced, and a 
union was in prospect, that he wrote to the landgrave: ‘I can as- 
sure you that the philosophical doubts, of which I spoke in my 
former letter, contain nothing which contradicts the mysteries of 
Christianity, namely, the Trinity, the incarnation, the eucharist, and 
the resurrection of the body. I hold these things to be possible, 
and because God has revealed them, I regard them as real. Some 
day I will compose an essay on some of the points of contention be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and if it is approved of by competent 
and moderate persons, I shall be very much rejoiced. But it must 
not on any account be known that the author does not belong to the 
Romish confession ; this single prejudice makes the best things 
suspicious.’ 

This passage was referred even by the Paris editor to the theolo- 
gical fragment ; only he neglected to make clear to himself the 
necessary consequences of such a connexion. In a third letter to 
the landgrave,* Leibnitz insists on the necessity of speaking with 
precision ; but that this declaration might be the better received 
amongst the Catholics, an innocent artifice might be employed, 
namely, an essay might be composed which should not appear to 
proceed from one who acknowledged a different form of faith. 

If Leibnitz, as incontestably follows from these expressions, had 
the intention of attempting a dogmatic reconciliation, and of com- 
posing with this view an essay which might be accepted by both 
parties, but in particular should be acceptable to the Catholics, and 
on that account appear as if written by one not opposed to their 
church, the origin and objects and at the same time also the signi- 
fication of the theological fragment are placed in a clear light. 
Leibnitz intended, by means of it, to prepare for the dogmatic 
reconciliation, which, in Spinola’s negociations, was to be entrusted 


* Boéhmer’s Magazin fiir Kirchenrecht, vol. ii. p. 199. ‘ Le plus ste est 
de déclarer bien expressement ce qu’on trouve a dire. ... Mais afin qu'une 
telle déclaration soit plus aisément recue, on pourrait se servir d'une 
adresse innocente, en composant quelque écrit, qui ne paraisse point de 
venir d'un homme d'une autre communion. Car ainsi on en obtiendrait 
plus aisément l'approbation. Et voila mon expédient.’ 
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to a general council ; the drawing up of the essay was accordingly 
only one of the many steps which were taken on both sides in 
the years 1683 and 1684, in the matter of the union of the 
churches ; and this step, in point of fact, was not actually taken, as 
Leibnitz did not complete the treatise, still less communicate, or 
formally publish it; far, therefore, from being a confession of 
faith, or, as some maintain, an ecclesiastical testament, it has not 
even the value of an official document, except as regards the per- 
sonal history of Leibnitz. 

In any case it remained hidden and without effects; as also the 
negociations of the bishop of Tina, to which it owed its origin, 
ended, as it is well known, without any result. 

It is likewise known with what zeal Leibnitz, some years after, 
entered into the negociations which were carried on with Bossuet 
with the same object—the union of the churches; as he at a later 
time laboured to bring about a union at least of the Protestant 
churches, and that, nevertheless, all his exertions were without 
lasting results. As little did it need any more extensive elucida- 
tion to show that Leibnitz, at the time of these attempts and 
after them, continually remained at heart a Protestant, and ex- 
pressed himself as such in the most decided manner ;* but the 
kernel of his ecclesiastical belief, in the form in which he held it, 
in the fullest and most carefully examined conviction, in the evening 
of his life, he has expressed for his contemporaries and for pos- 
terity in a passage which has hitherto remained unknown, and, as 
his ecclesiastical testament, claims our lively sympathy. It is found 
in the work of his life, 7’he Annales Imperii Occidentis Brunsvi- 
censes, in the last part, aud was probably written only one or two 

ears before his death. The history of the year 963 furnished 
im with a natural opportunity for expressing his conviction. 

The most important occurrence of this year, the deposition of 
the vicious John XII., and the election of his successor Leo VIIL, 
by Otto the Great, was, as is well known, recognised by the Catholic 
church of that time, whose most important members, the emperor 
as protector, and the higher ecclesiastics of Italy and Germany, 
assisted in bringing it about, as well as by the later popes them- 
selves. Leo IX. showed, by his very name, that he numbered 
Leo VIII., among the legitimate popes. Nevertheless, later 
canonists, especially Bellarmin and Baronius, setting out from the 
ecclesiastical ideas of their times, have declared that deposition to 
have been irregular. Leibnitz, now, first relates the occurrence 


* With respect to the worship of saints, this is certain, both from other 
sources and from a remark published in the year 1823, from his literary 
remains, and repeated by E. G. Schulz. (Ueber die Erkliirung dass Leib- 
nitz ein Katholik gewesen sei. Gottingen 1827, p. 16 and 17.) On 
other points the Annales Imperii treat. 
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itself, thereupon addresses himself to the attacks of the opponents, 
examines the several reasons brought forward by Laronius, and 
demonstrates from the older ecclesiastical law that they are un- 
tenable. The main reason of Baronius, that the pope cannot 
be judged by any man, because the greater is not subject to 
the judgment of the less, is pointed out by Leibnitz to be incor- 
rect, because he who is greater than each individual person may 
yet be smaller than all together. ‘Such reasons, excusable in 
ordinary matters, when, extended too far, they are made to embrace 
everything, are the voices of flatterers or ignorant men, and have 
been long since refuted by those in the communion of the Romish 
church itself, who place the council above the pope.’ The bishops, 
proceeds Leibnitz, ‘are not subjected to the pope by any Divine 
right, but are to be looked upon as his fellows—he calls them bro- 
thers. With the consent of the princes and nations of the west, 
it has, not unhappily, so come to pass that some jurisdiction over 
the rest has been entrusted to the Romish bishop; but when he 
himself renders himself unworthy of his office, when the shepherd 
transforms himself into a wolf, when the welfare of the church is 
endangered, the matter returns to its original condition, and the 
Roman bishop stands amenable to the judgment of the Roman 
emperor and the brethren. Is it then to be endured, on account of 
comparatively modern principles of administration, that a wicked 
man should be at the head of the church, and by his actions and 
example ruin souls, and no one dare to say, “ Pope, what doest 
thou?” The safety of the people in the state, the safety of souls 
in the church, is the highest law.’ ‘ Salus populi in republica, salus 
animarum in ecclesia suprema lex est.’ 

Leibnitz then, after entermg upon some matters of less import- 
ance, and remarking that, in this instance, Baronius has prudently 
omitted his otherwise favourite conclusion from the result, as hav- 
ing some pretensions to be considered as expressing the judgment 
of God, compresses his entire conviction into the following con- 
clusion 


‘For the rest, although I recognise in Baronius learning, diligence, 
judgment, yet I cannot praise the prejudiced mind of a man who thinks his 
sole business to be that what he writes may be pleasing to Rome. And Ll 
cannot help ofttimes observing the anger felt by him, and some others like 
him, attached to the Italian party, against our northern writers, whose demo- 
lition of the artifices by which they were leading the world astray, excites their 
indignation. Accordingly, as usually happens, for lack of reasons betaking 
themselves to abuse, in every third line they noisily assail the heretics, 
and cannot endure their reasonable admonitions. I, who cannot ap- 
prove that, by the agency or with the connivance of Rome, the purity of 
Divine worship should be overborne, Christianity by the -dissensions 
between the nations of the east and those of the south rendered hateful or 
ridiculous, and a theology as absurd as it was unknown to the apostles of 
Christ introduced into the world through the barbarous character of the 
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times, have ever been desirous that the authority of the first bishopric and 
the ancient form of the hierarchy of the church should be restored on the 
same condition as that on which Melanchthon desired it when subscribing 
the articles of Smalkald: “ If the popes give room for the Gospel of Christ.” 
Nor do L despair of that happiness for the human race, for which it might 
be indebted to three or four men acting in conecrd. For why, after Charles 
and Otto, may not a third great emperor arise from Germany—Germany des- 
tined to illuminate the nations—who would again make Rome catholic and 
apostolical. Were two or three powerful kings to enter into his designs, the 
matter would be accomplished. The darkness of the world has been scat- 
tered by the light of the sciences and history, which has been diflused; and 
most of those in the Romish communion, who are eminent for learning 
and skill, cherish, though they may not avow, the conviction, how neces- 
sary this reformation is.. But the time, the time will come, when whole- 
some truth will be able to show itself everywhere.’* 


And that no doubt may remain respecting the dogmatic part of 
his conviction, in the spring of the year in which he died, on the 
last opportunity which presented itself, he adds a further declara- 
tion. Reviewing the period, the history of which he had just con- 
cluded, on the occasion of the death of Otto IIl., he writes in the 
annals of the year 1002 :— 


‘The tenth century is by most writers overwhelmed with opprobrium ; 
ignorance, barbarism, superstition, are laid to its charge: very few are its 
defenders, among whom is conspicuous a distinguished man, my sometime 
friend, Antony Arnauld. I do not indeed approve of the reason which he 
had for deferding it, nor do I recognise that steadiness of doctrine which 
he praises, nor do I deny that darkness by degrees overspread the church. 
But in the tenth century this darkness was far from having reached its 
climax, though in the course of it the views of Paschasius respecting the 


* Ceterum etsi doctrinam, diligenutiam, judicium in Baronio agnoscam, 
preoccupatum tamen animum laudare nou possum id unum sibi negotium 
datum credentis, ut que scripsit Rome placerent. Nee possum quin 
sepe videam et hujus et similium quorundam Italorum partibus addicto- 
rum iras in septentrionales nostros, a quibus eversas suas machinas indig- 
rantur, quibus orbem cireumagebant. Itaque, ut fit, rationum inopia, in 
maledicentiam versi, tertio quoque versu hereticos crepant, neque equa 
admonentes ferunt. Ego, qui probare non possum, Roma vel curante vel 
connivente puritatem divini cultus oppressam, christianismum dissentien- 
tibus orientis et meridiei populis abominabilem aut ridiculum factum, theo- 
logiamque ineptam et ignotum Christi apostolis per barbariem temporum in 
orbem inductam; semper tamen prime sedis autoritutem et hierarchie 
ecclesiastice veterem formam restitui ea, qua Melanchthon Smalcaldensibus 
articulis subsecribens, lege optavi: si pontifices dent evangelio Christi locum. 
Neque de eageneris humani felicitate despero, quam tribus aut quatuor viris 
consentientibus debere possit. Quidni enim post Carolum et Ottonum tertius 
imperator magnus, ex fatali ad illuminandas gentes Germania surgere pos- 
sit, qui Romam iterum catholicam et apostolicam reddat? cujus consiliis si 
conspirent bini ternive potentes reges, rem confectam puta. Discuss sunt 
orbis tenebre lumine scientiarum historimque illato, et plerique in 
Romana communione, doctrina et peritia eminentes, quam necessaria sit 
hee reformatio, magis tacent, quam ignorant; sed veniet veniet tempus, 
quo se salutaris veritas ostendere ubique possit.’ 
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eucharist (although not yet admitted by Heriger of Lobbes) gained ground, 
as did also the reverencing of iimeges, Which, in the age of the Carlovin- 
gians, the Franks had resisted. But at that time the pope was still looked 
upon as the vicar of Peter upon earth, not of God, and the dreain of in- 
fallibility was unheard of, nor was the authority of the church enforced by 
blood, or more cruelly, by fire, nor was the sacrament of the eucharist 
exposed, or carried about for public adoration, nor mutilated by depriving 
the laity of the cup. Nay, the ancient form of baptism still remained, 
and the bishops of Germany taught in the churches in the ancient manner, 
the canonicals lived in common, and in the cathedral churches and distin- 
guished monasteries schools flourished, over which distinguished men pre- 
sided. But all this was at length done away with when the Roman poutit!s 
usurped the dominion of the church, and their emissaries, the mendicant 
monks, gained possession of the schools. ‘Then ridiewlous quibbles supplant: d 
the clearer doctrine, and with the most senseless cruelty those who dissenied 
were fiercely assailed with fire and sword ; Germany, through the arts of the 
clergy, lost its lord, and was torn to pieces with perpetual dissensions; with 
the state, learning fell to ruins, and to law succeeded the arbitration of the 
sword, or, fouler than arms, the barbarity of secret tribunals, evils which 
among ourselves almost reached their height in the fourteeath century.’* 

After these last and explicit declarations, there can be no further 
doubt respecting the creed of Leibnitz. He was a Catholic in the 
same sense in which Luther and Melanchthon and the whole 
Protestant church were so, namely, on tlic basis of the Gospel ; and 
to the end of his days he cherished an inward wish for a re-union 
of the separated partics upon this basis. 


* Ottonum pene idem qui seculi, aut potins qui millenarii finis fuit. 
Itaque nonnihil hoe loco de seculo decimo dicere utile erit, cujus historiam 
nuperrime clausimus.  Plerorumgue scriptorum conviciis pulsatur ; igno- 
rantia, barbaries, superstitio exprobrantur ; rarissimi sunt defensores, quos 
inter eminet vir egregius, nobis olim amicus, Antonius Arnaldus. Causam 
quidem defendendi quam habuit non laudo neque quam ille venditat 
perpetuitatem doctrine agnosco, neque nego tenebras paulatim ecclesia 
offusas. Sed decimo secule longe infra fastiginm fuere, etsi sub eo in- 
valuerit Paschasii sententia circa eucharistiam (quamquam Herigero 
Lobiensi nondum admissa) et imaginum honos, cui Carolingerum evo 
Franci restiterant. Sed tune papa adhue Petri non Dei vicarius in terris 
habebatur, et inauditum erat somnium infallibilitatis, neque ecclesie 
autoritas sanguine aut sevius igne sanciebatur, neque ad publicam adora- 
tionem sacramentum eucharistie exponebatur aut circumgestabatur, 
neque calice populis adempto mutilabatur. Quin supererat vetus baptismi 
forma, et episcopi Germaniw antiquo more in templis doecbant, canonici 
communi victu utebantur, et in cathedralibus ecclesiis insignibusque mon- 
asteriis schole florebant, queis preerant insignes viri. Ka vero omnia 
tandem conciderunt, ubi pontifices Romani dominatum ecclesia invasere, 
et emissarii eorum, monachi mendicantes, scholarum potiti sunt. ‘l'um ridi- 
cule argutie in liquidioris doctrine locum venere, et stultissima crudeli- 
tate per ferrum ignemque in dissentientes szevitum est; Germania cleri 
artibus domino excidit, et perpetuis dissensionibus lacerata est; simul cum 
remiblica eruditio collapsa est, et in juris locum armorum desceptatio, sus- 
pensa pace publica, aut foedior armis judiciorum secretorum barlaries sue- 
cessit, que mala seculo decimo quarto apud nos pene ad summum per- 
venere. 
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An inquiry pursued for many years in the domains of theology 
and philosophy, history and law, had given him an undisputed 
mastery in these sciences, and his life with the first men of his 
age, his intimate connexion and intercourse with the most import- 
ant circles of Christian Europe, had brought his ecclesiastical and 
political convictions to a final result and given to the expression of 
them that undoubting definiteness and fixity which is the seal of 
completion. 

The restitution of a Christian church on the basis of the Gospel, 
the consequent abolition of the corruptions which had been intro- 
duced through the barbarism of the times, and thereupon, under this 
condition, the restoration of the dignity of the pope as the first 
bishop, as well as of the ancient form of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
were the main features of his ecclesiastical views. 

Attempts thrice rendered abortive had stifled neither his wish 
nor his hope, and he makes no secret of the way in which he antici- 
pates their accomplishment. As, for centuries before the Reformation, 
the Christian world hoped for a great pope, who should check the 
growing worldliness of the church, abolish ‘the abuses which had 
crept in, and re-establish the church in its original purity and 
glory on the rock of the Gospel, so Leibnitz, after the vanity of 
such expectations had been finally and for ever shown in the most 
complete manner by the history of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and se- 
venteenth centuries, set his hopes for the Christian world upon a 
great German emperor, who should make Rome once more Catholic 
and apostolic. Charlemagne, a protector of the western church, had 
reinstated its expelled head, Leo III. in the chair of Peter, restored 
order, and, as Roman emperor, maintained with a firm hand the au- 
thority of his first bishop. Otto the Great had solved the difficult 
problem of removing, with the assistance of the church itself, its 
unworthy head, and bringing back faith, discipline, and order to the 
chair of Peter. So, thought Leibnitz, it needed now only a great 
emperor, in order to restore in Rome the primitive purity of faith 
and manners, and then with the help of two or three powerful kings, 
to reconcile and reunite with it the whole Christian world. He 
thought, probably, of the emperor Charles VI., the husband of a 
princess of Brunswick, who had been brought up in the Protestant 
faith, who was personally attached to him, and of the heads of the 
Protestant churches, the kings of Prussia and England. But his 
hopes were not fulfilled. The history of the world proceeds in 
ways different trom those which human wisdom foresees. The rela- 
tions between emperor and pope had been for centuries disturbed. 
From the contests of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
holder of the papal seal, the servant of the servants of God, had 
come forth as master of the master of the world; Italy, through 
the murder of Conradin, had fallen beneath the power of the 
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priest and the executioner, and become estranged from the empire ; 
Germany torn, disunited, and in its dissolution the sport of 
every wind, till it shall at last perceive that unity is its greatest 
want, that those must be thrust forth as its greatest enemies, who 
show its salvation elsewhere than in itself. What was Charles VI. 
to do for the church? Its thorough purification, as Leibnitz 
hoped for it, could not be merely the work of an emperor ; it 
could only succeed when a great emperor became responsible 
for it to a great pope. Charles VI. was not capable of giving 
a powerful impulse. The only one among his successors who 
would have had courage and ability to do so, the emperor Joseph 
II., found a Braschi upon the Quirinal. The revolution soon 
dethroned the emperor and the pope. Under the protection of 
Christians of every denomination, schismaties, heretics, and Catho- 
lics, Pius VII. returned to his capital ; but the throne of Cesar 
was not again set up. In vain did German statesmen endea- 
vour by the restoration of the empire to preserve for the German 
people its political unity and its pre-eminence over all nations ; 
in vain did the pope, now that it was too late, insist upon the 
necessity of giving again to the church its protector, around 
whose throne all the kings of the earth might gather; the mighty 
tree under whose protection the church had grown for many a 
long century, but whose inconvenient branches it had lopped off, 
was withered, and she found herself widowed, as it were, thrown 
back upon herself, and upon the doubtful assistance of sons and 
step-sons, whose relation to her and to each other is determined 
less frequently by mutual love than by interest, and changes with 
the latter. As a mere monument of the empire there stands 
yet in the Romish liturgy, in the mass for Good Friday :— 

‘Oremus et pro christianissimo Imperatore nostro N. ut Deus et Dominus 


noster subditos illi faciat omnes barbaras nationes, ad nostram perpetuam 
pacem.’ 


And the prayer :— 

‘Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, in cujus manu sunt omnium potestates et 
omnia jura regnorum, respice ad Romanum benignus Imperium, ut gentes 
que in sua feritate confidunt, potenti tue dextera comprimantur.’ 

These passages, however, are passed over at the festival itself. 

But although the hope cherished by Leibnitz of the purification 
and reunion of the different Christian confessions by means of a 
great emperor, has of necessity been given up, yet the object of his 
hope remains for posterity in undiminished importance. 

A blessed thing for the human race, as Leibnitz calls it, would 
it be, if for no other reason, because it would encircle it with the 
band of love, and put an end to that unchristian procedure, with 
which, still, far too frequently, under the guise of an exclusive 
Christianity, infatuated pride and fanatic striving for the mastery 
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hates and calumniates, charges with heresy, and persecutes the son 
of the same country, the acknowledger of the same Gospel. 

Nec possum, says Leibnitz, quin sepe videam quorundam, Italorum 
partibus addictorum, tras in Septentrionales nostros, a quibus eversas 
suas machinas indignantur, quibus orbem circumagebant. 

Passions, which with rash hand assail the quiet of consciences, 
the peace of families, the security of kingdoms, have no place 
where the object is the reunion of the divided Christian church. 
For this there is but one foundation, one kernel, in which the 
confessions of all churches take their root, and all whose offshoots 
must recognise each other as on equal terms in point of right, if 
an internal and real union is to result,—the doctrine of the Gospel. 

Respecting the ways which might conduct to this desirable 
end, as the opinions of former centuries and of Leibnitz likewise 
were disappointed, different views may now also be entertained. 
One thing seems certain, that the union cannot proceed from a 
centre enlivening and governing all, such as the Christian world 
possessed before the separation of the western and eastern churches 
in the pope and the emperor. The impulse thereto must accord- 
ingly be looked for in the members which have become independent, 
and find its immediate origin where the Christian life has penetrated 
a people most deeply and purely, and manifests itself in the noblest 
and purest efforts. If it is the leading feature of the most recent 
events, that in the midst of the unexampled movement which keeps 
all parts of the world in unbroken connexion and levels inequalities, 
yet, on the other hand, the natural groups of mankind, the nations, 
close themselves in more firmly against the powerful influence, and 
become conscious of an exalted feeling of community, of the com- 
mon life or death,—one might further believe that the proper 

beginning towards the unity of the church would be made in the 
purification, order, and union of the hitherto separated churches of 
a nation penetrated by the spirit of Christianity; in connexion 
with which it follows from first principles that such a union must 
be preceded by the purification and organic association, not the 
zealot separation, of separated members ; for only when all powers 
strive together, honestly and united by a Christian spirit, can a 
great effect be accomplished. The result would be rendered the 
easier of attainment in proportion as, with a recollection of the 
eternal imperfection of human nature, in connexion with a work 
which affects the holiest convictions of so many millions, the end 
kept in view is, not the assimilation and removal of differences, but 
the recognition and strengthening of the genuine Christian element 
common to all; and the efforts are directed not towards uniformity, 
but towards unity in the midst of diversity :—the sophistie system 
belonged to Athens in her decline, the fulness of theological con- 
troversy to the Byzantine empire. 
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Out of the churches of Christian nations, which, like the patri- 
archates of the more ancient church, would subsist side by side inde- 
pendently and with their own peculiar formation, would be formed 
the one great world-embracing church of the Christian people. 

Leibnitz said correctly when he believed that the task of begin- 
ning the work was given to Germany, foreordained for the illumima- 
tion of the nations, and in the first instance to its rulers. The 
beginning has been made in our times by the political equalisation 
of all Christian confessions in the German confederation; it was 
at the close of the great time in which the German people of 
every stock, reunited without difference between Wittenberg and 
Rome, had fought and conquered for the freedom of their father- 
land. The establishment of the Holy Alliance in the same year is 
in its origin not German, and can hardly be taken account of here. 
The union of the Protestant and Reformed churches in the greatest 
part of Germany, with the retention of their peculiar doctrines, 
was the next step. A further advance is the improvement of the 
evangelical church and its constitution in Prussia. The most 
recent consists in the union which has approximated to each other 
the German established churches without prejudice to their inde- 
pendence. And to this we may add on the other side the happy 
phenomenon that the German Catholic church also, where it can 
express itself with freedom, in the far preponderating majority of 
its professed adherents both clergy and laity, firmly resists the pro- 
vocations and intrigues of a fanaticism which, by means of the 
masses, will govern the Catholic church itself, strives to expel it as 
a foreign element which threatens death to the freedom of Germany, 
and cherishes and has manifested to its non-catholic German 
brethren a genuine Christian love. 

With such facts we may cherish the hope that the spirit of a 
universal German church, embracing all German Christians on the 
basis of the Gospel, when its time has arrived, will also fashion for 
itself a healthy body in which it can enter into life with vigour, and 
work on and on for the blessing of our fatherland and all its 
members. 

May Leibnitz’s third centenary see such hopes realised ! 


REPLY TO THE ANIMADVERSIONS ON THE DATE, AND ON 
THE POETRY, OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Havine presented to our readers the comments of a Corre- 
spondent, on the views which we ventured to advance on these 
subjects in some previous numbers, we trust they are the better 
able now to appreciate our statements and arguments, by the con- 
sideration of what has been urged in opposition to them. A few 
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observations, however, seem to be required ; yet, as we have no wish 
to engage in controversy, they will be as few and brief as possible. 

All who sincerely love truth will receive with thankfulness 
whatever aid may be offered for its attainment, even though it may 
not be given in the most agreeable manner. If, therefore, any 
error in our reasonings were pointed out, or any oversight in 
our statements of evidence, such service would be most grate- 
fully acknowledged. But we really can derive no satisfaction, 
and think our readers will sympathise with us, from simply being 
informed, on the writer’s authority, that our opinions are erroneous 
and pernicious ; our reasoning, an unhappy specimen of critical 
license and extravagance, a perilous trifling with the word of God ; 
our conclusion, a desperate expedient to favour Popery, and to 
deprive the predictions of the Apocalypse of any definite meaning ; 
that one argument is unworthy of any biblical scholar, another 
scarcely ingenuous ; that we have been guilty of an unfair exhibi- 
tion of evidence, have revived provoking absurdities, and betray 
our consciousness of the untenableness of the arguments we em- 
ploy for the conviction of others. This kind of composition clearly 
shows that the writer is very angry because opinions are maintained 
different from his own. But we are unable to see how biblical 
criticism, or any Christian object, can be promoted by the display 
of his indignation. We shall not attempt to retaliate, for we have 
no faith in the advantage of such controversy. 

We regret that our correspondent did not confine his observa- 
tions to the articles which he undertook to review. Instead of 
doing this, he has associated with them the Commentary of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, even when it differs from our statements. He has fur- 
ther chosen to represent our citations and arguments as borrowed 
without due acknowledgment from that work ; and to attribute to us 
an agreement with its views concerning the inspiration, and the 
interpretation, of the Apocalypse. Now, though the general cha- 
racter of Professor Stuart’s book was commended, and some of his 
opinions quoted with approbation, we maintain that there is no- 
thing to justify the description of our being his close and compla- 
cent follower. The use of his work was declared as distinctly as 
possible ; but we certainly did pretend to something of independ- 
ent research and reflection, and do not fear that this claim can ke 
disproved. Why we should be represented as drawing our citations 
and arguments from his work especially, we know not, since our 
correspondent declares that these had, long before, been discussed 
and disposed of by Dr. Lardner, and there are many other works 
from which they could be easily obtained. We are not anxious 
for the credit of originality, but we must protest against charges 
which tend only to excite prejudice, and which are, therefore, unfa- 
vourable to the truth. With Professor Stuart’s views respecting 
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the inspiration and interpretation of the Apocalypse we have never 
expressed concurrence, and in several points should feel obliged to 
differ from him. 

Passing by, therefore, all that applies exclusively to Stuart, Gro- 
tius, Pareus, Hartwig, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and others, with whose 
views we have nothing to do, we shall proceed to notice the objec- 
tions of our correspondent to what we have advanced, following in 
the course of his animadversions. 

It is asserted by him, that the inquiry concerning the date of 
the Apocalypse is of no consequence, if it be regarded as poetry. 
To this it may be replied, that the date of the poetical prophecies 
of the Old Testament is allowed to be frequently of much import- 
ance; and that the form of a prophecy, whether it be prose or 
poetry, cannot affect the influence which the time of its delivery 
must have upon its application to historical events. It is also 
maintained by him, that if the early date be adopted, still it will 
be absurd to suppose that any of these predictions can refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity, for three reasons ; 
these events were near, they had been foretold by our Lord, and 
they were of little interest to the Christian churches addressed. 
We reply, that it is expressly stated that the season for the fulfil- 
ment of some of these prophecies was at hand ; that if our Lord’s 
predictions respecting these events rendered superfluous any subse- 
quent inspiration, so his teaching on all other subjects would render 
the inspiration of the apostles superfluous, except where their 
instructions differed from his; and, lastly, that we can fix on no 
event in the history of the church, or of the Roman empire, that 
can be compared, in religious significance and importance, with the 
closing scenes of the Jewish dispensation. The destruction, and 
the deliverance, then experienced, were a manifestation of the Son 
of Man in his glory, to which he himself directed the attention of 
his church, and which certainly ought never to be forgotten or 
disregarded. 

We are accused of treating Protestant commentators and critics 
with disrespect, because we did not refer to their works and opinions. 
But it was not our object to review the literature of the Apocalypse. 
We merely sought to set forth what appeared to us of most import- 
ance in regard to our proposed inquiries. We did not feel under 
obligation to present to our readers what others deemed true and 
important, but what seemed so to ourselves. If some like to dis- 
play their learning by long lists of authors and of references, we 
may be excused for preferring another course, and exhibiting argu- 
ments and testimony. If in any department of biblical science it 
is lawful to exercise an independent judgment, it is surely in such 
matters as we have presumed to discuss. If in any inquiries the 
review of opinions, and the recounting of names, are a painful and 
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profitless task, it is in such as these. Our correspondent is espe- 
cially astonished that Dr. Lardner’s writings on the Apocalypse 
were not referred to by us. Now, they were carefully considered, 
and kept in view by us throughout the investigation. But, highly 
as we esteem the researches of this eminently learned and candid 
writer, we should have felt it impertinent to offer anything to our 
readers respecting the Apocalypse, if we had been bound to adopt 
all his opinions, or were unable to advance anything which might 
not be found in works so well known as his. 

The charge is often repeated, that we have unfairly exhibited the 
evidence respecting the date of the Apocalypse ; but after very 
attentively perusing the observations of our correspondent, we can- 
not discover that he has exposed any error, or supplied any defi- 
ciency. The testimony of Clement was that first adduced in 
support of the early date, and against this nothing is urged in 
addition to the objections of Dr. Lardner, all of which we had 
incidentally noticed. He said, the tale may be a fiction. We 
replied, it is declared to be true by Clement, and is referred to, as 
exhibiting facts, by Eusebius and Chrysostom. He said, Eusebius 
supposed that Clement referred to Domitian and not to Nero. 
This we stated, but ventured to doubt the infallibility of the vener- 
able historian of the church. Lastly, the Doctor denied the right 
of Sir Isaac Newton to make the apostle a young man at the time of 
the narrative, when he is declared to be old. We answered, that it 
was certainly lawful to apply this appellation to one seventy years 
old ; and that this, or more than this, would be the age of the apostle, 
if we suppose that he returned from Patmos after the death of Nero. 

The testimony of the Syriac version was next brought forward. 
This is alleged not to be conclusive. We grant it. But is evi- 
dence of no valuc unless absolutely certain ? The title there prefixed 
to the Apocalypse is surely the testimony of an ancient writer of no 
mean worth, and may justly be regarded as exhibiting the general 
opinion of the churches by which it was used. 

Arethas, whose evidence is next mentioned, appears to be viewed 
by our correspondent with peculiar aversion. He can hardly 
believe in the honesty of the person who can use such evidence as 
that of this ancient commentator. Yet Dr. Lardner has placed 
him in the list of his authorities, and we have only done the same. 
What is there to prove the worthlessness of his testimony? First, 
he lived only a thonsand, or twelve hundred years ago, and, there- 
fore, it is said, could have no better means of learning the tradi- 
tions of the ancient church than we possess. We doubt this, espe- 
cially as his work is founded on those of former commentators, 
which, with few exceptions, have since perished. Second, he is 
charged with declaring in one place, on the authority of Eusebius, 
that the apostle was banished by Domitian. This is a mistake; he 
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says that Eusebius made this declaration, but he did not believe in 
Eusebius, and declared his own judgment to be different.* Lastly, 
he admits that most commentators did not apply the vision of the 
sixth seal to the destruction of Jerusalem, though he did, and was 
convinced that the prediction was prior to that event. Now we 
cannot see that an author’s testimony is worthless, simply because 
he does not go with the many, nor that our honesty should be 
called in question for considering his evidence to be of some im- 
portance. 

The testimony of Theophylact is treated with the same contempt. 
It is said that he could know nothing but from the testimony of 
ancient writers. But then his works are valued because they do 
present the opinions of those who lived long before, and whose 
writings are lost. And his declaration respecting the banishment 
of John is just such a statement as would be derived from ancient 
records. 

What there is in our citation of the opinion of Epiphanius, to 
deserve a severer rebuke than any administered to us in these 
Animadversions, we cannot imagine. His testimony, and that of 
some others, were referred to merely to show that in ancient times 
the date of the Apocalypse was to many a doubtful question, that 
there was no such general assent to any one view, as to justify us in 
regarding a different opinion as either peculiar to a few individuals, 
or as simply the result of conjecture. The fundamental fallacy in 
the reasoning of our correspondent appears to us to be the assump- 
tion, from the first, that all wise and well-informed persons have 
held his opinion. But from Egypt and — from Cappadocia 
and Bulgaria, we have adduced contrary evidence; and nothing is 
said to invalidate the inference drawn from this combination of 
independent testimony, that there must have been a very early, as 
well as a wide-spread conviction, that St. John was banished b 
Nero, and that the visions of the Apocalypse were beheld before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

We turn now to the observations which our correspondent has 


* Our correspondent asserts, that Arcthas says expressly, upon the au- 
thority of Eusebius, that John was banished into Patmos by Domitian. 
Dr. Lardner’s statement is not quite so strong. He only asserts that Arethas 
says this, upon the authority of Eusebius. But the reference which we 
copy from the foot of the page, does not support Dr. Lardner’s statement, 
stil less that of our correspondent. It simply declares what was the testi- 
mony of Eusebius. Efopsorov avtov yeverOar ev ty bro 
Aopertavov, EvaeBios 6 ev te xpovix@ avrov maparieras. 
Lardner’s Works, v. 416. _ Lardner refers Arethas to the sixth century ; our 
correspondent to the eighth, we presume on Mr. Elliott’s authority. His 
argument does not seem to us conclusive. We do not think that Babylon 
and Bagdad were identical, nor that the recent erection of the latter could 

rove that the dominion of the Saracens, who were subjugated by the 
tly succeeded that of the Babylonians. 
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~ made on the external evidence for the later date. In commenting 


on the evidence of Irenzeus, the first and most important witness 
on this side, we attempted to show, that his statement referred to 
the apostle, and not to the Apocalypse; since, if the immediate 
context favoured the latter application, the more remote gave sup- 
port to the former ; while the scope of the passage made it evident 
that the mention of the time when the apostle was seen was much 
more relevant than the mention of the time when the visions were 
seen. The reply of our correspondent to this argument is rather 
curious. He informs us, that the expression ‘they saw him,’ may 
refer to a man, but that ‘he was seen,’ must refer to a ghost. 
What rule of Greek or English grammar may require this difference 
in the usage of the active and passive forms of the verb, we must 
confess we do not know, and our correspondent does not state. His 
other objection is, that Irenzeus, in another place, declares that St. 
John lived to the reign of Trajan, and therefore that he could not be 
described as having been seen by some persons so late as the end 
of the reign of Domitian. We answer, that there is no incon- 
sistency between these two statements. “The interval between the 
death of Domitian and the accession of Trajan was very short, only 
about two years. That the apostle lived a few years after the 
death of Domitian, is perfectly consistent with the statement, that 
at the close of this reign he was seen by the persons to whose tes- 
timony an appeal had been made. ‘The one passage refers to the 
period of his intercourse with them, the other to the time of his 
death. The opinion of Lrenzus respecting the age of Christ is 
given by him on authority similar to that on which he is supposed 
to rest his belief in the later date of the Apocalypse. We certainly 
do not think this was his belief ; but as many do, we deem it quite 
just to mention one mistake, in order to show that there is at least 
the possibility of another. Our correspondent seems to suppose, 
that even hypothetically to refer to other opinions as true, betrays 
a consciousness that our own are false. We are not sure that 
arrogant dogmatism is always combined with steady and intelligent 
convictions, and shall endeavour to obtain the latter without the 
former. 

The other testimonies to the later date of the Apocalypse we 
represented as probably all dependent on that of Ireneus. Euse- 
bius refers, it is true, to Clement, but his testimony appears to be 
ou the other side. That Eusebius supposed the return of St. John 
to be after the death of Domitian there is no doubt ; but it appears 
that he quoted Clement, not to prove that the apostle returned at 
that time, but that, after his return at that time, he for some years 
continued to superintend the churches of Asia Minor. The other 
witnesses, our correspondent admits, were probably dependent, 
and are therefore without authority. We cannot sce that he has 
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taken anything from the external evidence advanced on the one 
side, or added anything to that on the other. The only unfair- 
ness of which we are shown to be guilty, is that of not allowing 
the infallibility of Eusebius and Dr. Lardner. 

The internal evidence in favour of the early date, our corre- 
spondent states, is scarcely worthy of a moment’s consideration. It 
seems to have received little more from him, if we may judge from 
his observations upon it. In reply to our first argument, founded 
on the Hebraistic style, he makes three remarks. First, he doubts 
if the Greek spoken at Ephesus was more pure than that spoken in 
Palestine. We think it could not possibly be otherwise, since in 
the one place it was the vernacular tongue, in the other a foreign 
language. Next, he denies that the style of the Apocalypse is 
more Hebraistic than that of the Epistle. We think differently, and 
are sustained by the judgment of nearly all commentators and 
critics on the book, since the time of Dionysius in the third cen- 
tury. They who have opposed the genuineness of the book have 
evcr objected to this diversity of style ; while they who have held 
it to be the work of the apostle John, have been compelled to con- 
fess that it is more Hebraistic in its style than any other part of 
the New Testament. Lastly, it is urged, that the apostle in his 
old age may have relapsed into the dialect of his youth. This ar- 
gument, we think, would only be valid if the work were viewed as 
the product of senile imbecility ; a supposition which we do not 
attribute to our correspondent, though his reasoning seems to 
require it. 

Our next argument, from the extraordinary vigour of thought, 
sentiment, and expression which the work exhibits, is met by the 
observation, that it is equally fitted to disprove the genuineness of 
the last words of Moses. Now if we had the testimony of Serip- 
ture, that the Apocalypse was written by the apostle in his old age, 
and that to the close of life he was sustained in youthful vigour, 
then the cases would be parallel. But we have no such testimony. 
Our correspondent plainly represents it as precisely the same thing 
to doubt his opinion, and to doubt the declaration of the Bible. 
Because in the case of Moses the qualities of youth were continued 
with extreme old age, therefore no inference can ever be drawn 
from the style of a composition, in respect of an author’s age. 
This is not, we think, quite logical. 

Our remaining arguments, we are told, deserve no reply. We 
are willing to leave them with the confirmation that reasoning 
always receives when it is abused and not answered. Something 
like a reply is indeed offered to the last. We mentioned the 
very remarkable specitication of the persons saved from the calami- 
ties predicted by the visions of the sealed scroll, as an indication 
that these visions respected the Jews. The twelve thousands of 
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the several tribes of the children of Israel who were sealed, we 
regarded as referring evidently to the Jews literally ; for no similar 
phraseology is ever employed in the Bible to denote Christians in 
general ; and no form of expression could possibly be more exclu- 
sively applicable to the nation of the Jews. Yet we are said to 
have committed one of the most extraordinary fallacies ever met 
with, because our Lord had declared that the seven lamp-stands 
were symbolical of seven churches. This we do not understand. 
That Israel may mean either the nation of the Jews, or the church 
of God; the temple, either a building of stone, or the spirits of 
just men, we never doubted. These changes are natural, and are 
supported by the usage of Scripture. But to designate a class of 
Gentile Christians as the thousands of the tribes of Judah, Reuben, 
Gad, Aser, Nephthalim, Manasseh, Simeon, Levi, Issachar, Zabulon, 
Joseph, and Benjamin,—this we maintain is most unnatural and 
unscriptural; nothing like it can be found in any writings, 
sacred or profane. 

We are severely censured by our correspondent for not adducing 
the internal evidence for the later date of the Apocalypse. That 
many arguments have been deduced from the book itself in support 
of the later date, we knew very well. We did not refer to them, 
because to us they did not appear to be of any value ; all admitting 
a very easy and satisfactory refutation. Does our correspondent 
supply our omissions? Let our readers judge. He selects, we 
suppose as his best argument, the tenor of the Epistle in the Apo- 
calypse, addressed to the church at Ephesus. Because this church 
is described as having Jeft its first love, he infers that the letter 
could not have been written before a.p. 68. We inquire, why 
not? The church was founded by St. Paul, a.p. 55. For two 
years it enjoyed the benefit of his ministry, and afterwards, that 
of Timothy occasionally. Is it very unlikely that, when deprived 
of their example and superintendence, it should in some measure 
decay? St. Paul admonished the bishops of Ephesus, when they 
met him at Miletus, that, after his departure, grievous wolves would 
enter in, not sparing the flock; and that from among themselves 
men would arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples 
after them. Acts xx. 29. Is it to be supposed that no effects would 
follow this introduction of error and wickedness? The general 
tenor of the letter in the Apocalypse is commendatory. The 
church, from its position, was exposed to peculiar trials. We do 
not wonder, therefore, that, after the lapse of ten years, it should 
be true that it had left its first love ; and required admonition and 
warning, as well as encouragement and praise. To us it appears 
much more likely, that reference should be made to their first love, 
when most of St. Paul’s converts still remained, and the church 
was really the same which was formed by his ministry, than that 
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such a reference should be made after forty years, when most of 
the first converts were dead, and the church, consisting of their 
successors, was only nominally the same. 

If this be the strongest evidence which can be drawn from the 
Apocalypse, to show that it was written about a.p. 96, we think 
our readers will excuse us, for not having troubled them with re- 
citing and refuting such arguments. We still conclude that all 
the internal evidence is in favour of the earlier date of the Apoca- 
lypse, and that the preponderance of external evidence is on the 
same side. 

We have occupied so much more space than we intended in 
replying to the first animadversions of our correspondent, that we 
must be very brief in answering the second. Indeed, there is here 
very little with which we have any concern. We stated that the 
Apocalypse has throughout evidently a poetical character, and that 
parts are professedly songs. Our correspondent, changing our 
words, represents us as declaring that the whole is poetical and a 

art poetry ; and then holds up the inconsistency of maintaining, 
in connexion with these statements, that the whole is poetry. Of 
course such a misrepresentation was ‘unintentional, but it evinces 
great carelessness. 

After sundry extracts from Professor Stuart’s work, our corre- 
spondent breaks forth with the exclamation—‘ Let us have no 
mystification, no evasion. The question at issue is, not whether 
the Apocalypse contains poetry, or is of a poetical character, but 
whether or not it is a fiction.” We at first supposed that this 
courteous address was designed to go across the Atlantic, but we 
soon found reason for supposing it directed to ourselves ; for the 
writer declares that his object is ‘to show that much more is meant 
than meets the car, when the poetical character of the Apocalypse 
is spoken of” And still further he declares, that the views we 
have advanced are substantially the same, not only with those of 
Professor Stuart, but also with those of the German critics, who 
regard the inspiration of prophecy, and the inspiration of the muses, 
as alike. This charge we beg to deny. It is altogether contrary 
to truth, and is without any just foundation. Again and again 
we stated, that our object was simply to maintain, for the propheti- 
cal book of the New Testament, the poetical character now admitted 
to belong to most of the Old Testament prophecies. We have 
ever referred to the Apocalypse as the inspired record of a Divine 
and supernatural revelation; and we should be surprised at the 
heedlessness with which our correspondent attributes to us false 
opinions, if, unhappily, such misrepresentations were not so com- 
mon. The only reference which is made to our statements, in 
support of this accusation, is to a passage intimating, that possibly 
the Apocalypse may not be designed to teach truths of which ne 
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previous information had been given, but to furnish a more im- 
pressive exhiiition of those which were already, in a simpler form, 
declared to some, though not to all. Now if this view be at all 
inconsistent with inspiration, it will follow, that no portions of 
Scripture are inspired which exhibit substantially the same truths 
that have been declared in previous portions. Does our corre- 
spondent regard it as detracting from the inspiration of the apos- 
tolic epistles, that they set forth the same doctrines which our 
Lord himself delivered ? Can their Divine authority be maintained 
only by showing that they teach truths entirely novel? If the 
highest inspiration may belong to other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, though they may simply present old truths in new forms 
and combinations, it is obviously most unjust to charge us with 
lowering the inspiration of the Apocalypse, by representing this 
as its character. 

We do not think it necessary to say much in reply to the 
comments on our reasons for regarding the Apocalypse as possess- 
ing the form of Hebrew poetry. Our correspondent appears to 
deny the existence of any Hebrew poctry, stating that all the 
characteristics we named belong equally to prose. That parallelisms, 
and the other features of poetry, are occasionally found in prose 
composition we admit. The difference between the forms of prose 
and poetry in Hebrew is allowed to be less definite than in our own, 
and most other languages. But that there is a difference, we believe, 
will be doubted by few who are competent to form an opinion 
on the subject. We asserted that the acknowledged characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry belonged to the Apocalypse, with as much of 
perfection and prevalence, as to most of the Hebrew prophecies 
which are regarded as poetry. This position our correspondent 
has not assailed. We think his instances of parallelism rather differ 
from ours, and are fully persuaded that no other book of the New 
Testament can be set forth in the form of Hebrew poetry with 
so much regularity as the Apocalypse may be. 

Our correspondent does not refer to our observations on the 
imagery of the Apocalypse, its peculiar features, and principles of 
interpretation. He states, indeed, that the symbols are not 
imagery, and that they do not appeal to the imagination. He also 
informs us that the true character of the visions may be learned 
from a recent publication, The Literary History of the New Testa- 
ment, which declares, among other things, that ‘the symbols em- 
body ideas, not images ; what is revealed as truly existing being 
left as unimaginable as ever.’ How sensible representations, which 
the writer supposes were seen by the apostle, could embody ideas 
without images, we are utterly unable to conceive. We are also at 
a loss to know how any visions can possibly be interpreted, if what 

they reveal as existing be left as unimaginable as ever. 
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Before concluding, we think it right to disavow all sympathy 
with our correspondent, in the spirit of his animadversions on the 
work and opinions of Professor Stuart. We think that the lan- 
guage of Professor Stuart in reference to the composition of the 
Apocalypse is at times injudicious, and that he has attributed more 
to the voluntary agency of the apostle than the nature of his in- 
spiration would admit. But the reality of the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse, and its Divine authority, are maintained by Professor 
Stuart as firmly as by ourselves, or by our correspondent, The dif- 
ference of opinion, we apprehend, has respect only to the mode of 
inspiration, and the degree of supernatural interference requisite to 
impart the sanction of Divine authority, and to secure the ends of 
revelation. We regard it, therefore, as in the highest degree un- 
just, that one who has, with so much Christian zeal, laboured for 
the establishment and elucidation of the sacred volume,—ever mani- 
festing a disposition eminently humble, kind, conscientious, serious, 
and devout ; ever defending, with holy earnestness, all the great 
truths of the Gospel,—should be charged with impiety for his scep- 
ticism in regard to certain human interpretations of the Apoca- 
lypse ; and should be described as devoting his closing years to the 
mistaken and unhappy attempt to invalidate the true and faithful 
sayings of the prophecy of this book. Such statements are, in our 
judgment, violations both of truth and charity. We think our 
correspondent cannot have considered that, if mere error be im- 
piety, the charge which he has cast at another may come back on 
his own head. 


IV. 
LETTERS ON PURITANISM AND NONCONFORMITY. * 


History, as it has been ‘too often written, is a sort of hybrid, 
neither truth nor fiction, but an heterogeneous mixture of both, 
by which each loses its identity. It is not a narrative of facts, 
neither is it a story of romance. The thoughtful reader soon 
perceives that the human nature within him and about him is not the 
human nature presented to him in the historic page; yet is there 
not one in a thousand who has sufficient independence of mind to 
break away from the enchantment which this anomalous species of 
literature throws around him. He suffers his taste to be vitiated—his 
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moral sense to be blunted—while he surrenders his judgment and 
sympathies to false impressions and injurious prejudices. This 
kind of history has been one of the greatest barriers to social im- 
provement. By rendering odious and detestable the memory of 
the noblest benefactors of mankind—the heroes of liberty and the 
martyrs of conscience—it has sanctified the worst crimes and per- 
petuated through succeeding generations the reign of tyranny and 

rsecution. For instance, the Puritans and Nonconformists of 

istory are very different personages from the Puritans and Non- 
conformists that lived some two or three centuries since. The 
former could never have had any existence, save in the hybrid 
brain of the historian—an existence as far removed from our 
human world as from the regions of pure fiction. The latter were 
men and women—noble specimens of humanity, whose virtues and 
achievements redeem their own age, which was unworthy of them ; 
while their character, so long maligned and traduced, now better 
understood and appreciated, may prove an attractive example to 
those of the present generation who inherit their principles, and 
may soon be called into the field of conflict to maintain and defend 
them. 

A true history of our calumniated forefathers, while it would 
be all the defence their characters require, would, at the same time, 
fully account for the injustice and malignity which they personall 
encountered—and the reproach of which it is even now so difficult 
to wipe off from their memory. The love and the hatred of Puri- 
tanism are antagonist powers—not placed in mutual hostility by 
mere accidental circumstances and interests—but essentially, irre- 
concilably, and for ever opposed to each other—the one is related 
to a kingdom which is not of this world, its empire is not of earth 
—the other finds its element in this world, and this world alone: 
not more heterogeneous were the gold and the clay which formed 
the head and the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, than were the 
= and spirit which, in the reign of the Eighth Henry and the 

irst and Second Charles, found themselves held together by the 
iron grasp of tyranny. It was not possible for them to amalgamate 
—and the attempt to bind them equally at the foot of the throne 
and the altar produced an explosion, which threatened the destrue- 
tion of both. Puritans and Nonconformists were martyred and 
massacred. But their principles survive ; and those that hate and 
would fain annihilate them, feel, to their utter dismay, that they 
are insuppressible, victorious, and immortal. Of Puritanism, of 
Noneonformity, of Dissent, (for they are convertible terms,) it 
may be affirmed that the world has never been its friend, nor the 
world’s law. And this is accounted for on grounds that may well 
endear its principles to all who have the honour to derive them from 
such an origin under the broad seal of such an enmity. ' 
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Some of the most illustrious and affecting instances of heroic 
virtue exhibited in the Scriptures, are formed of the elementa 
principles of Nonconformity, and owe their principal value to the 
exercise of this common right of human nature; so that every 
impartial mind must acknowledge that cases may exist where 
dissent becomes not only a duty, but a duty of the first magnitude, 
—a dereliction of which, as it would imply a total renunciation of 
the authority of conscience, would virtually be nothing less than 
high treason against the Majesty of heaven. Such are all the 
examples in the Old Testament and the New, of voluntary dissent 
from generally received opinions and established forms of worship. 
Daniel, who entered the lions’ den—and the Hebrews, who plunged 
into the devouring flame—with Stephen, the first Christian mart 
—and James, the Lord’s brother, whom Herod slew with the 
sword—and Paul the aged, who was made a spectacle in the arena, 
the prey of savage beasts and the scorn of more savage men, are 
all distinguished specimens of the principle and the spirit of 
Nonconformity. 

It is also worthy of remark, that Nonconformity has, from the 
beginning, stood in the same relation to the corruptions of the true 
religion, which that religion has occupied in reference to the super- 
stitious idolatries of paganism. And thus, while it has displayed 
the glorious independence of its own character, it has elicited the 
significant fact that worldly establishments of religion, be they 
Christian, or be they pagan, are essentially the same in spirit— 
arrogant in their assumptions—exclusive in their claims—intolerant 
and exterminating in their zeal. They all wield the secular sword ; 
whilst the motto of dissent has been of choice as well as of necessit 
—‘ The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual.’ After 
the paganism of the Roman empire put on the sacerdotal robe of 
the imperial Christianity under Constantine, the distinguishing 
virtues which had long adorned the Christian name were beginning 
to fade away, and would have soon become extinct under the 
withering influence of worldly amalgamation, if Nonconformity 
had not risen in her stern simplicity—and frustrated, by her indo- 
mitable courage and passive resistance, the malice and the rage of 
the dominant hierarchy. Prisons, crosses, and burning stakes,— 
palaces, mitres, and triple crowns—present a contrast between the 
true character and assumed profession of Christianity, beyond any- 
thing that reality has ever exhibited, or the human imagination 
can possibly conceive. 

Again, unlike the cause to which it is opposed, Nonconformity 
must be loved for its own sake. It has nothing adventitious to 
offer—its attractions are in its essential principles—the basis of 
which is the exercise of the right and the duty of private judgment 
in all matters of religion, We may remark likewise, that these 
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attractions can be felt only by those who consider religion as 
infinitely momentous, and who, whether mistaken or not, place 
themselves under the supreme influence of the religious spirit. A 
man may be a violent ecclesiastical politician and a zealous defender 
of an incorporated church, without making the slightest pretensions 
to piety. But he cannot be a Nonconformist without declaring 
to the whole world his zeal for some kind of religion, as such, that 
Christianity is admitted into his heart as the governing principle 
of his conduct. His views of Christianity may be erroneous,— 
he may be a heretic, or a fanatic, or both; but he is in earnest—and 
what he maintains, he maintains on principle. It must, deed, be 
admitted, that individuals may be Dissenters as well as Churchmen 
by the accident of birth; but in the case of Dissenters, unless the 
relation be strengthened by reason and principle, it is soon dis- 
solved. Birth and baptism constitute members of a national 
establishment. Conviction and choice are indispensable prelimi- 
naries to the enjoyment of the same privilege in the churches of 
dissent. In our view this is no mean presumption in favour of 
Nonconformity. That cause which implies a voluntary and devoted 
attention to religion must be far superior, as a system of discipline, 
to the most splendid establishment where the total absence of such 
attention is no disqualification for the possession of its highest 
spiritual advantages. Those who identify baptism and grace, Church- 
of-Englandism and piety, may be grievously offended when such a 
statement is made; but those on whom this necromancy has no power 
will feel its reasonableness and give it due weight in the argument. 
Nonconformity presents the only living type of the simple worship 
and spiritual constitution of the primitive communities deno- 
minated churches in the New Testament. While this to its friends 
is its chief recommendation—it is the very thing which has brought 
down upon it so large a share of the world’s contempt and ridicule. 
Its utter want of those appendages which have an imposing effect 
upon the imaginations and passions of men makes it appear .vapid 
and mean to the popular mind—which has no spiritual discernment 
—and which would have rejected, under the dominion of its present 
notions, the benediction of the Shepherd and Bishop of souls had 
it heard him say, ‘ Peace be unto you,’ because it was spoken not 
amidst cathedral pomp, but in the upper chamber of a private and 
unconsecrated dwelling. Contrasted with the external grandeur of 
the dominant church and with the reviving splendour of the once 
tolerated, but now patronised church of Rome, what has Noncon- 
formity to boast? ‘The religion of barns’ can rear no ‘mitred 
front,’ amid the ‘dim religious light’ of abbeys and cathedrals. Its 
worship is just that which Pliny describes in bis account of the 
primitive Christians—it is prayer, and breaking of bread, and 
singing hymns to Christ as to God: the garb it wears is that of 
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the carpenter’s Son of Nazareth: it inherits only his poverty: its 
associates are Paul the tent-maker, and the fishermen of the lake of 
Gennesareth: the badge of its ministers is not a crosier, but the 
cross: it sits not like a queen, to command and to receive the 
homage and the wealth of nations, but with its few weary pilgrims 
it labours up the steep ascent of suffering: its path to heaven 
is not the broad road of worldly distinction where thousands 
greet and applaud, but the narrow way of loneliness and self-denial : 
it neither soothes the senses, conciliates the prejudices, nor tolerates 
the propensities of mankind : therefore all manner of evil is spoken 
of it falsely. And in this nineteenth century of ours—this era of 
light, of liberality, and of evangelical fraternization, Nonconformity 
and its principles are as odious and as much the objects of perse- 
euting hatred as at any former period of our history. The great 
names and the mighty tomes of dissent have, indeed, forced them- 
selves into day-light from out the cobwebs and the unseemly obscura- 
tions thrown over them by dusty time, and the obscene harpies of 
falsehood and calumny, more offensive even than the winged reptiles 
of the poet: yet, though the memory of Cromwell is partially 
rescued from foul dishonour—and Milton describes his own orbit 
in solitary grandeur; and the Puritan fathers and their noncon- 
forming descendants are no longer executed as rebels and regicides 
—and though the modern dissenter is eligible to every civil fanction 
and sits with the magnates and legislators of the land—we repeat 
it—Nonconformity is as much an object of hatred, and more an 
object of dread, at this moment than at any period in by-gone 
time. 

To Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Hanbury, and Sir John Bickerton Williams, 
the dissenting world—ay, and the world of letters too—are 
indebted for their truthful delineations of the Puritan fathers and 
martyrs, and the family portraits of the Nonconformists of a later 
period. Dr. Symmons’s Life of Milton is worthy of its illustrious 
subject; but, though not entirely forgotten, is not, we fear, so 
well known as it ought to be. ‘The Speeches and Letters of 
Cromwell, with elucidations by Thomas Carlyle,’ and the further and 
more erudite elucidations of the ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ are an 
imperishable monument to the honour of him of whom it has been 
justly said, ‘Greatness became him,’ more than a statue of marble, 
or even of gold, in one of the niches in the Palace of Westminster. 
The publication of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her Husband, 
made its appearance opportunely nearly half a century ago—and the 
article in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ which gave it cordial weleome, 
accompanied with noble utterances of its own, did good service to 
the cause of truth and freedom so far as that cause was sustained 
by that intrepid band of calumniated patriots, to whom even Hume 
acknowledges England is mainly indebted for her constitution and 
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her liberties. To many of our readers all this may be as familiar 
as household words. 

The volumes before us are of a quiet and insinuating character, 
(we use the latter epithet in the best possible sense,) and will, we 
doubt not, in many instances, take prejudice by surprise—neutralise, 
if not disarm, enmity—and impart to many a careless and ignorant 
Nonconformist by profession a competent knowledge of the living 
spring of virtue and piety to which he owes the privileges he has 
so little valued, as well as awaken him to a just »»»reciation of the 
principles which he has hitherto held almest in abeyance ; while, to 
the far more numerous class who have long associated with these 
principles the advancement of true religion and the evangelization 
of the world, these lucubrations of Sir John Bickerton Williams 
will be as refreshing as the streams and oases of the desert. 

One of the objects of these Letters, as the author tells us in the 
preface to the first volume, is to ‘enable those who, either from want 
of familiarity with the subject generally, or from early imbibed 
prejudices, have hitherto been influenced by the statements of 
hostile partisans, to form a more correct judgment as to many things 
which have again and again been misrepresented. It will be seen 
not only how little reason there is to shrink from investigation, but 
how important it is accurately to know the situation, the character, 
the opinions, and the labours of those illustrious defenders of 
English Nonconformity, who, in ecclesiastical high places especially, 
have, like the first Christians, been “everywhere spoken against ;” 
notwithstanding that, as a body, they have maintained a much 
nearer conformity to the doctrines of the established church than 
the generality of its own clergy.’ We quite agree with the writer 
that the present is the time to test the value of our principles, and 
to justify our decided, open, and uncompromising adherence to 
them. ‘If the tenets of the Oxford school correspond, as their 
advocates assert, with the genius and constitution of the Anglican 
establishment, both Nonconformity and Congregationalism appear 
to me more than ever necessary and important. For although the 
system of the Tractists may be constructed from the more corrupt 
part of the Christian era; from Popery, from human, and there- 
fore fallible councils; from the writings of Laud, and Dodwell, 
and Hickes, and Bennet, cum multis aliis; it cannot be gathered, 
nor have I seen it attempted, from the book of God. Not only is 
there nothing in the Bible like it, but the whole of the inspired 
canon seems in direct opposition to it. The effort so strenuously 
made by Dr. Pusey and his party tends, unless [ am mistaken, to the 
restoration of that spiritual despotism which triumphed during the 
dark ages. The principles they advocate are essentially arbitrary ; 
and seem identical with the intolerance which produced the civil 
war, the impeachment of Laud, and the murder of the king.’ 
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The oft-refuted calumny against the Independents that, like all 
their contemporaries, they were persecutors when they possessed 
the opportunity, Sir John has rebutted by a quotation from 
Hume, who, in his History of Charles the First, remarks: ‘of all 
Christian sects, the Independents was the first, which, during its 
prosperity, as well as its adversity, always adopted the principle of 
toleration.’ Froma MS. in the British Museum, containing a noble 
extract from a letter of Cromwell, and inserted by the author in the 
‘Evangelical Magazine’ for September, this matter is set for ever at 
rest. ‘Men who believe in Jesus Christ—that is, the form that 
gives being to true religion ; namely, to faith in Christ and walking 
in a profession answerable to that faith; men who believe the 
remission of sins through the blood of Christ, who live upon the 
grace of God—they are members of Jesus Christ, and are to him 
the apple of his eye. Whoever hath this faith, let his form be 
what it may, he walking peaceably without prejudice to others 
under other forms; it is a debt due to God and Christ, and he will 
require it, if that Christian may not enjoy his liberty. If a man of 
one form will be trampling upon the heels of another form; if an 
Independent, for example, will despise him who is under Baptism, 
and will revile him, and reproach and provoke him—I will not 
suffer it in him. If, on the other side, those of the Anabaptist 
judgment shall be censuring the godly ministers of the nation who 
profess under that of Independency ; or if those who profess under 
Presbytery shall be reproaching or speaking evil of them, traducing 
and censuring them—as I would not be willing to see the day when 
England shall be in the power of the Presbytery, to impose upon 
the consciences of others that profess faith in Christ—so I will not 
endure any reproach to them. But God give us hearts and spirits 
to keep things equal, which truly I must profess to you, hath been 
my temper. I have had some boxes on the ears and rebukes on 
the one hand and on the other ; some censuring me for Presbytery, 
others as an inletter to all the sects and heresies of the nation. I 
have borne my reproach ; but I have, through God’s mercy, not 
been unhappy in hindering any one religion to impose upon 
another.’ Had this golden sentiment always prevailed among the 
rulers of the earth we should have had no martyrs, and it is pro- 
bable a premature millennium. 

The principal design of the first volume of these Letters is to fur- 
nish an exhibition of Puritanism and Nonconformity, in proof of the 
goodness which is allied to those principles ; leaving it, in the main, 
to tell against the badness to which it is opposed, whether in former 
times or in our own. This volume made its appearance in 1843. 
It was at the time fairly reviewed, and has been extensively read. 
The second series was published early in the present year. In the 
former we saw the Nonconformists in their principles, in the causes 
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which elicited those principles, and produced so strong a demonstra- 
tion in favour of their maintenance and progress. In the second—you 
behold the Nonconformity of private life;—of both the author says: 
— ‘In the former volume and the present there is enough to correet 
erroneous impressions, if not to awaken regard for a large body 
of Christians whose piety and love of the Scriptures and subjection 
to their authority; whose patience in affliction, edifying deaths, 
and precious remains, may be appealed to in proof of eminent 
goodness, and in proof also, that “God is in their history,” no less 
really than Dr. Merle D’Aubigné has shown He was in that of the 
great reformation.’ 

The author thus distinguishes between Puritanism and Noncon- 
formity : ‘The terms are relative ; the one conveying the idea of 
greater purity than something else; the other implying a something 
to which, as a result, it stands opposed. In both cases the meaning 
is the same, but under different circumstances, and at different 
times: Puritanism before the 24th of August, 1662—Nonconformity 
afterwards. Both maintain the perfection and stand upon the solid 
basis of holy Scripture, and that alone; both express genuine Pro- 
testantism as opposed to Popery, and both are more or less against 
whatever would interfere with the purity, sincerity, and spirituality 
which God requires in his worship.’ These Letters are intentionally 
desultory—yet they are not without method and a chronological 
order. Those which treat on pastoral habits, women, personal 
religion, spirituality of mind, homes and habits, and death-bed 
scenes, awaken sometimes a deep and thrilling interest. The 
account of ‘the old Puritans’ has in it less of originality—yet it 
forms part of the whole, and the narratives would have been incom- 
ite without it. But we remember other days, when the story of 

reenwood, Barrowe, Penry, and other worthies of their times, drew 
tears from our eyes, and almost rebellious indignation from our lips. 

The old cant against the Puritans that ‘their scheme of religion 
spoiled their tempers,’ is more than once rebuked in these pages 
The vicar of Harrow, in his peculiarly bland and courteous style, 
reproached our fathers on the same ground, and ventured to suggest 
that ‘had they gone abroad among the glories of nature and 
refreshed their spirits by a commerce with science and art—by 
the mercy of God, they would have become happier themselves, 
and, therefore, less jealous of the happiness of others; they would 
have shaken off the dew of their comforts on all around them.’ As 
Sir John Bickerton Williams has quoted the ‘ Velvet Cushion,’ it is 
wonderful when on this topic, so fond as he is of quoting, and 
always with effect, he had not noticed the above passage, and that the 
following reply did not occur to him: ‘If the Puritans were led to 
fall into the extreme opposite to that of cheerfulness, and if their 
tempers were sour, let us not unjustly ascribe it to their own 
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‘system of religion, but to the circumstances in which they were 
-placed. Their only refuge from sorrow was “a God who is our 


Father ;” exposed to licentiousness and profligacy, sanctioned by law, 
on the one side, and to the terrors of persecution on the other, it is 
not wonderful if their faces indicated something like gloom. Does 
it not a little savour of unkindness, to persecute and ruin men, and 
then reproach them for not being merry? “They that wasted us 
required of us mirth.” Set the Five-mile act to music. Shut 
them up in prisons, and then censure them for not going abroad 
among the glories of nature! Deprive them of everything, and say 
they are jealous of the happiness of others; load them with chains, 
aah revile them with not shaking off “the dew of their comforts.” 
However, they were not so dismally gloomy, but that their wit 
could delight their friends, and their satire electrify their enemies, 
and both astonish posterity !’* 

These Letters, with other recent contributions to our literature, 
as well as that literature itself, must tell powerfully on the con- 
scientious members of the hierarchy, while they surely cannot fail 
to keep dissenters up to their principles, so that in civic and civil 
offices to which they are now eligible, they may not be drawn away 
from their stedfastness, but maintain their Nonconformity, as men 
who feel, that while their fathers made the greatest sacrifices, even 
of liberty and life, on the altar of conscience, they will not compro- 
mise their ancestry or their consistency by yielding to the very 
weakest of worldly temptations. 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


In the first volume of this periodical (p. 13, foll.) we gave an 
account of the very important discoveries which had been made at 
the site of the ancient Nineveh, by M. Botta, the French consul at 
Mosul. Since that time an enterprising countryman of our own, 
Mr. Layard, has also been engaged in making excavations in the 
same neighbourhood, with very great success. The most recent 
account of his discoveries has been given in a letter written from 
Constantinople, which appeared in the Atheneum paper of the 
10th of’ October; and as this account cannot fail to be of great 


interest to every biblical scholar, we lose no time in laying it before 
our readers. 


The intelligence received here, by every post, from Mosul, con- 
tinues to excite our curiosity with respect to the excavations in that 
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neighbourhood. After the splendid discoveries of M. Botta, and 
the facilities afforded to that gentleman both by his own government 
and the Porte, it was scarcely to have been expected that anything 
of extraordinary interest would have been left unexplored. But the 
subsequent labours of our countryman, Mr. Layard, have satisfac- 
torily proved that the sculptures of Khorsabad form but a sample 
of the treasures of antiquity which still lie buried—and almost 
miraculously preserved for centuries—under the various mounds 
scattered about Mosul. Another mine has been opened by Mr. 
Layard at Nimroud ; and every stroke of the pick-axe brings new 
wonders to light. Really, this resurrection of old Nineveh, after 
its very existence had become little better than a vague historic 
dream, is among the most marvellous events of the present day. 
And when we learn that, in addition to the buildings and sculptures, 
there have been many thousand inscriptions discovered,—and that, 
in all probability, these inscriptions will be ultimately deciphered,— 
we may conceive the importance of the excavations to historical 
research. . It must occur to everybody, too, how invaluable they 
may turn out to biblical illustration and ‘the interpretation of the 
prophecies. Among these inscriptions, how many may contain 
records of the chosen people whose annals were so long connected 
and blent with those of Assyria ! 

But speculation, however tempting, is premature till I shall have 
explained all that has actually been done. The results, with the 
small means which Mr. Layard has had at his disposal, exceed 
everything that could have been foreseen. He has opened fourteen 
or fifteen chambers, and uncovered two hundred and fifty sculptured 
slabs. But before giving any particulars, it will be well to describe 
the site of the ruins. Xenophon says that, after the Greeks had 
crossed the Zab, and at a short distance from that river, they came 
upon a ruined city, on the banks of the Tigris, formerly inhabited 
by the Medes—in which there was a pyramid of considerable size. 
This city was called Larissa. This description corresponds exactly 
with the ruins of Nimroud. The pyramid still exists—although 
now covered with earth. The dimensions given by Xenophon agree 
with the space now occupied by the ruins ; and the distance from 
the Zab is pretty nearly the same. The Tigris, however,—which 
evidently at one time flowed under the city walls,—has deserted its 
ancient bed, and is now about a mile and a half from the ruins. 
There is a large collection of mounds inclosed within a wall. Mr. 
Layard is now excavating the principal mound—which is about 
1800 feet by 900. The city called Larissa by Xenophon has been 
identified with one much more ancient—in fact, one of the primitive 
cities of the post-diluvian world—viz. Resen ; on what ground it 
were hard to say—though probably from the fact that in the Sama- 
ritan version of the Pentateuch Resen is called Lachissa. Major 
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Rawlinson and other good authorities reject this identification alto- 
gether, and believe Nimroud to represent the real Nineveh—the 
capital of the first Assyrian empire, which ended with Sardanapalus : 
and Mr. Layard, I perceive, inclines to the same opinion. Great 
weight must be attached throughout the East to traditions,— 
especially when referring to geographical positions. Almost every 
site of any interest in this part of the world has been determined 
by reference to them,—and errors have been very rare. Now, all 
the traditions of that country refer to Nimroud as the primitive 
city of Assyria and its ancient capital; assigning its foundation to 
Nimrod and his Kiayah Ashevi indifferently. The latter fact is 
very curious,—as tallying so completely with the biblical statement. 
To the ruins opposite Mosul, usually called Nineveh, a more recent 
date is assigned ;—all remains in the country ceding in point of 
antiquity to Nimroud. All this, however, is, of course, no proof 
that the ruins and sculptures now disinterred appertained to the 
original city. They may have done so—or they may have belonged 
to more recent erections, under more recent dynasties, during the 
Assyrian, Median, Scythian, Babylonian, or Persian occupations. 
These are questions which can be determined only after a very 
careful comparison of the objects discovered there with those of 
other countries and sites, and an equally careful examination of the 
inscriptions. 

In a recent letter to a friend at this place, Mr. Layard says that 
he has so much actual manual labour on his hands that he has not 
time to work seriously at the inscriptions,—although he has got 
good materials and good data. Major Rawlinson, however, appears 
to be making progress ; and it seems likely that we shall, ere long, 
have some satisfactory results. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the French have done nothing in this respect : and M. 
Botta, it is believed, intends to publish his inscriptions without any 
comment or attempt at explanation. As you, perhaps, may not 
fully understand the extent and nature of the cuneiform knowledge 
which has been arrived at, together with the process of deciphering, 
I will endeavour to give you the key. 

There are three great divisions in the cuneiform writing now 
admitted,—the Persian, the Median, and the Babylonian. It is pro- 
bable that there are some variations ; but this is the division now 
accepted by those best informed on the subject. These three kinds 
occur in inscriptions placed in parallel columns—the one being a 
literal translation of the other—in various parts of Persia. The 
first attempt at deciphering was made by Grotefend; who, by a 
series of happy conjectures—being entirely ignorant of the language 
in which he justly supposed the inscriptions to be—determined 
several proper names. Burnouf, Lassen, Rawlinson, and others, 
worked upon this clue, established the correctness of Grotefend’s 
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views, and succeeded in determining the construction of the lan- 
guage; which was found to have the closest affinity with the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, particularly the Sanscrit—with 
which it is nearly identical. Hitherto, it should be borne in mind, 
only the Persian, or simple, character had been attempted. Major 
Rawlinson, having succeeded in copying the great inscription of 
Bisutun, (nearly one thousand lines in length,) which had hitherto 
been deemed inaccessible, obtained an immense addition to the 
materials already possessed, (which consisted, in fact, of little more 
than proper names and titles of monarchs ;) and has added largely 
to our knowledge of the language. The Persian now afforded a 
key to the two other languages—the Median and Babylonian. 
Unfortunately, the Babylonian column of the great Bisutun inscrip- 
tion is almost completely defaced :—otherwise Rawlinson would 
have obtained at once what was required. There existed one other 
long trilingual inscription over the tomb of Darius, at Persepolis ; 
usually known as the geographical inscription, from the list which 
it contains of the various nations tributary to Darius—but placed so 
high on a perpendicular rock that it can only be copied by the aid 
of a telescope. The two artists Coste and Flandin—who were sent 
out with the French embassy expressly to collect inscriptions and 
make drawings of antiquities—by some unaccountable negligence 
omitted to take a copy of this very important inscription—by far 
the most important at Persepolis; although, with the opportunities 
which they enjoyed, they might easily have done so. The first 
traveller who succeeded was Westergaard, a Dane, who visited 
Persepolis not long since, and has just published this inscription. 
With the help which it affords, and with the assistance derived from 
some fragments at Bisutun, Major Rawlinson has determined the 
key to most of the Babylonian letters; and has proved the language 
to be Semitic of the Chaldean stock. Any one possessing a copy 
of the Persepolitan inscription may now attempt the deciphering of 
the Babylonian inscriptions; but, from Major Rawlinson’s great 
ingenuity, perseverance, and intimate knowledge of the cognate 
branches of the subject, he will be first in the field. As for Mr. 
Layard, as I have already said, he has, for the moment, little 
leisure for the inquiry. It should, moreover, be remembered that, 
although the character used at Nimroud, Khorsabad, and various 
other Assyrian ruins, is evidently of the same class as that found in 
the Babylonian inscriptions, it differs from it in many respects, and 
will sodhalily require a distinct investigation. Such is the present 
state of the inquiry into cuneiform writing. 

To return to Nimroud,—Mr. Layard, according to accounts 
received some months ago, had discovered an entrance formed by 
two magnificent winged, human-handed lions. This entrance led 
him into a hall above 150 feet long and thirty broad—entirely built 
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of slabs of marble, covered with sculptures. The side-walls are 
ornamented with small bas-reliefs, of the highest interest—battle 
sieges, lion hunts, &c.; many of them in the highest state of pre- 
servation, and all executed with extraordinary spirit. They afford 
a complete history of the military art amongst the Assyrians ; and 
prove their intimate knowledge of many of those machines of war 
whose invention is attributed to the Greeks and Romans—such as 
the battering ram, the tower moving on wheels, the catapult, &e. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and elegance of the forms of various 
arms, swords, daggers, bows, spears, &e. In this great hall there 
are several entrances, each formed by winged lions or winged bulls. 
These lead into other chambers; which, again, branch off into a 
hundred ramifications. Every chamber is built of slabs covered 
with sculptures or inscriptions: whence some idea may be formed 
of the number of objects discovered, the far greater part of which— 
in fact nearly all—are in the best preservation. Mr. Layard’s 
excavations have been hitherto confined to a very small corner of 
the mound :—it is impossible to say what may come out when they 
ean be carried forward on an adequate scale. 
_ Enough, I trust, has been written to show the value of these 
discoveries as connected with art, history, and biblical illustration. 
I will add a word with respect to Mr. Layard himself. It is but 
due to him to mention that the existence of these remains had been 
ie out by him before M. Botta commenced his excavations at 
horsabad. The reason why the French were the first in the field 
is simply because they have a king and government who are prompt 
to appreciate and promote any enterprise which can reflect honour 
on the national reputation for taste and intelligence. After a most 
liberal allowance to M. Botta for his private expenses—a sum of 
50,000 francs remuneration—above 100,000 francs for the expenses 
of excavating—and a large sum to M. Filanden for remuneration 
and expenses—the Chambers have just voted 292,000 francs to 
Botta and Flandin jointly for the publication of their work on 
Khorsabad. Add to all this the expenses of removal to Paris,— 
and you will have nearly £30,000! This at least will prove the 
importance which they attach to these discoveries. It is painful, 
after witnessing this munificent patronage of science by the French 
government, to think that, up to this moment, nothing whatever 
has been done to assist Mr. Layard in his researches by our own. 
It is true that Sir Stratford Canning, at his viet risk and 
expense, has very liberally contributed towards the carrying on of 
these excavations. It required, moreover, all the influence which 
he had gained with the Sultan to obtain a firman for the purpose. 
But in an undertaking of this nature, private munificence can 
scarcely be expected to keep pace with national; and you can 
imagine how mortifying it must be to Mr. Layard to find, after a 
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year’s indefatigable exertions, crowned, too, with such brilliant results, 
that nothing has been done by the British government to mark its 
interest in his labours. For anything he can know to the contrary, 
his civilised countrymen sympathise with his pursuits just as little 
as the Turks themselves. Such neglect is discreditable to the 
English ministry. I cannot suppose that assistance is withheld 
from motives of economy ;—the present administration, I believe, 
has not the character of being a miserly one. 


VI. 
THE INFLUENCE OF OPINIONS ON LANGUAGE, AND OF 
LANGUAGE ON OPINIONS. * 


BY JOHN DAVID MICHAELIS. 


V. Bad influences of a Language on Opinions.—Languages may do 
hurt in several ways, which I reduce to six. 1st, By their poverty. 
2nd, By copiousness. 3rd, By equivocations. ath, By accessory 
ideas and false judgments, inseparable from the principal idea. 
5th, By etymologies and expressions ‘pregnant with errors, or 
productive of mistakes. 6th, By an overweening fondness for 
certain arbitrary beauties. 

(1). Poverty.—We have seen, above, the instance of the Ethiop- 
ians, who having but one word for both person and for nature, 
could not comprehend the doctrine of the union of Christ’s two 
natures in one single person. 

We have likewise seen that, among the Greeks and Romans, the 
Deity had no peculiar identical name; and to this may probably 
be imputed the badness of their philosophy, and their defective 
notions in everything relating to theology. And this it was which 
made their most eminent geniuses so fluctuating and uncertain 
concerning the question, Whether there are gods? Whereas 
among us it will not be easy to find a sensible man, even though 
an infidel in point of religion, who questions the existence of the 
Deity. But the wretched reasoning of the ancients on that im- 
portant head proceeded from this, —they never formed the 
question, /s there a God? by itself. They always added the follow- 
ing, Are there angels? Are there genii, whose power and wisdom 
surpass the power and wisdom of men? ‘This last question was 
what philosophy could not resolve: wanting the light of revelation, 
it had nothing to adduce on this head beyond very weak proofs 
a priori, and some accounts of pretended apparitions, which would 
not bear examining. It is, therefore, not at all strange that the 
should have fluctuated amidst doubts, whilst nobody exhorted 
them, according to the form used in the Roman senate, to 
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divide their opinion,* and that they who worshipped only one God 
were looked upon as Atheists. The very plural of the Latin word 
for God (Dii) which was so frequently in their mouth, hindered 
them from separating two questions so very different: finite and 
contracted as their deities were, a fresh confusion led them to 
attribute indiscriminately to the whole tribe of deities infinitude, 
supreme felicity, and omniscience. Looking on these properties 
as inseparable from the notion of a god, whatever he might be,t 
they did not see their direct contradiction to the notion of a 
plurality of gods, which took its rise only from their not thinking 
one single god sufficient for the creation and government of 
the universe. 

Here I recollect that some divines have censured all languages 
as deficient, no one being able to express all Divine things without 
throwing us into confusion. This I allow in things of which we 
have no idea, or at least only negative ideas; for instance, of infini- 
tude, or concerning the manner in which Omnipotence acts, without 
contact or pulsation, but by bare volition; and this both on mundane 
objects and nonentity itself ; or lastly, of the precise cause of the ne- 
cessity of his existence. The having in one’s self the foundation of 
one’s essence, is to be sure an incomprehensible expression ; but, in- 
stead of charging it on the poverty of languages, it is that of our mind 
which is to be lamented. Is it not quite unreasonable to expect that 
human languages shall express what the human mind cannot con- 
ceive? One might, indeed, in imitation of the algebraists, who 
denote the unknown qualities of which they are seeking the worth, 
by z y z—one might, I say, to denote divine things, make use of 
every sound which hitherto has no sense annexed to it ; but where 
would be the advantage of this? Should we be better acquainted 
with the objects indicated by these sounds? But this, however, is 
not properly what is complained of; it were to be wished, say 
they, that languages had expressions less harsh, and more exact 
for expressing certain truths ; for instance, these: God has not a 
right to break his promises: he has not a right to predestinate us 
absolutely and unconditionally to an eternal misery, as this would 
efface the kindness of creation, and render nihility preferable to 
existence: God cannot sin nor lie, nor realise contradictions. It is 
these modes of expression that offend ; for God, say they, can do 
everything, and it would be absurd to deny him any right or pre- 
rogative. I have lately, a second time, met with these complaints 
in the work of a very judicious writer, where I should not have 
expected them, but it is only froma zeal wanting knowledge that 
they proceed: these expressions are not at all harsh, and what 
they give us to understand is the very truth. 


* Divide sententiam. 
+ Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. i. sect. 27, 28. 
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The instance of Botany has, in the preceding section, shown us 
what a detriment the poverty of language is to natural history. 
This is a defect not to be remedied, either by scientific names, 
taken from the language of the learned, or by definitions. 
1. These definitions and these names differ still more from one 
another than the country names. Every /iteratus has a right of 
changing them at his pleasure; and, to secure this precious right, 
never fails making use of it as often as he can. 2. These names 
are known only to those who make natural history their business ; 
and thus, like the hieroglyphical figures of the Egyptians, they 
serve only to conceal the most useful discoveries from the know- 
ledge of all the rest of mankind. low should the peasant, the 
shepherd, the miner, the traveller, distinguish, and much less 
make observations on, objects of which they know not 
the names? 3. What few observations nature will, as I may 
say, oblige them to make, are lost to the academic naturalist, 
they not being able to explain them to him in his idiom. 
4. Foreign words and technical terms, not being current in 
common life, are the more difficult to ‘retain, and the study of 
them is the more irksome. 5. They are excluded from poetry, 
which is no small disadvantage. It is through poetry that natural 
history gains admittance into the closets of those who do not 
trouble themselves about going after it in the fields, or in the 
abysses of the earth. When a picture has charmed us in poetry, 
we are curious to see the original, and on seeing it, memory faith- 
fully retains the impression. 

(2.) Copiousness. Copiousness seldom proves hurtful, except 
when, for want of being proportionably distributed, it happens to be 
joined with a scarcity in expressions of the same kind. Suppose, 
for instance, that two different names are given to two vege- 
tables, which from their very near resemblance should, according 
to the analogy of the language, have but one; or that two are 
given to two species of the same kind, which everywhere else 
are distinguished only by the addition of an adjective to the 
generical name, or by composition. What is the consequence? 
The people will imagine these two vegetables to be absolutely 
different, and will never apprehend that they can produce the 
same effects, and answer the same ends. Perhaps, and then the 
mistake will be still the more gross, they will make two kinds of 
them ; but this would be an error owing to etymology. 

The affluence of synonymes swells vocabularies; but, provided 
that these synonymes be everywhere understood, it is so far from 
being a detriment to languages, that it rather embellishes them by 
variety of expressions. Synonymes do no hurt but when scattered 
in different provinces ; as then by this unhappy copiousness the 
same people do uot understand one another, any more than if they 
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spoke two different languages; natural bistory especially suffers 
by it. But it is much worse when two synonymes go current at 
once in two provinces, under different significations. Such, I am 
told, is the case of the German words which denote the fir and 
pine-tree.* The only remedy is to make one of these two names 
classical, and this honour should be conferred on the province 
producing some great naturalist, who, at the same time, must be 
a writer of such weight as to give currency to a word. To oppose 
this would be very mistaken zeal for one’s province; the love of 
one’s common country and that of the sciences is to preponderate. 
Besides, all oppositions must soon fail before his authority. 
Classical authors are the conquerors in the empire of languages ; 
be their cause right or wrong, they always carry the day. When 
the other provincial names can be applied to lower species, which 
till then had gone without a name, a copiousness, so hurtful in 
itself, becomes turned to a use still more happy and beneficial. 

(3.) Equivocation. All homonymies are not equivocations, and 
consequently not to be condemned indiscriminately. Homonomy 
often does good service to languages. It helps the memory, it 
pleases the imagination, which delights in resemblances, and it 
relieves the understanding ; whereas jejune writers and others, 
servilely adhering to the propriety-of the meaning, disgust the 
reader. Proscribing it would matter nothing ; our fondness for 
the figurative style would be continually bringing it into vogue. 
When between objects of the same name there is no inconsiderable 
difference, and this difference is sufficiently pointed out in the 
connexion of the discourse, so as not to be confounded, no equivo- 
cation need be apprehended. When the Latins met with the word 
lupus in a passage relating to carrying off a sheep, it is not to be 
thought that they could imagine the sheep had been carried off 


by a pike, and in as little danger are we of confounding the 


celestial bear with the terrestrial animal from which the former 
derives its name. When the name of God is given to superior 
intelligences, their invisibility, their grandeur, and the awe they 
inspire make them appear not a little different from anything we 
are acquainted with, and give them such a resemblance with the 
Deity as may lead us into monstrous errors; whereas we never 
shall be so far misled by the poets bestowing this title on worldly 
monarchs, knowing them to be of the same nature with ourselves. 
All are agreed in the essential difference to be made between the 
proper sense of a word, and its figurative, sublime, and poetical 
import. 

It is therefore a capital rule, that homonymy is dangerous only 
when different objects denoted by the same name have so near a 


* Fichte and Tanne, 
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resemblance, or are so intimately connected, as to be easily mistaken 
for one another. 

But nature has taken care that this shall not be the case too fre- 
quently, by giving us a predilection for those bold figures in which 
the expressions are so remote from their common meaning, that it 
is impossible we should be mistaken. The metonymy of the species 
for the genus, by which we might be most easily misled, is ac- 
cordingly the most rare. This wise scope of nature would be ut- 
terly defeated, if, according to the notions of some lexicographers, 
and especially of the Hebrew, languages were so constituted, that 
the principal signification should point to the genus alone, and 
the others indicate only the species; for is there anything which 
we are more apt to confound than the genus and species? This 
article of ambiguity I shall illustrate both by fictions and real 
facts. 

Suppose that to two distempers essentially different the same 
name has been given, on account of some external systems, common 
to both ; the empirics, and some physicians, no better than they, 
will treat them in the same manner, and thus instead of a remedy, 
we shall take poison. 

Baron Wolf pretended to demonstrate the principle of sufficient 
reason, by saying that did anything exist without sufficient reason, 
it would follow that nihility must be its sufficient reason. M. De 
Premontval, member of that class of the academy for which I par- 
ticularly intend my work, has in laying open the insufficiency of 
this demonstration, clearly shown that it was founded only on the 
ambiguity of the word nothing, or nonentity. 

The ancients have disputed very much on the supreme or ulti- 
mate good. It was indeed the most important question of their 
morality. We have seen what they meant by this end of goods, 
that is, a scope to which all other goods are only conducive means, 
being goods no farther than as leading to that end. Thus wealth 
is of itself no good. It only becomes so, as enabling us to procure 
agreeable sensations to ourselves, and securing us from the suffer- 
ings of indigence and an anxious solicitude for futurity. By supreme 
good, is, therefore, to be understood that identical good, the 
attainment of which is the capital object of my endeavours, making 
use of the other goods only as so many steps towards the attain- 
ment of it, and which, without such intentions, might be classed 
among things indifferent. It is not necessary that this be the 
greatest of all goods; whether great or small, it suffices that it is 
the object of my desires. But the Latin expression was ambiguous. 
Summum bonum may equally signify the greatest possible good ; 
and the expression supreme good, in our modern languages, scarce 
admits of any other sense. 


This ambiguity misled several philosophers, who not to stand 
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neuter in discussions which had so much perplexed their prede- 
cessors, started that frivolous question, in what consists the Supreme 
Good? That is, in their opinion, the greatest of all goods. I call 
this question frivolous. Is it not possible that two or several goods 
may be equal, and in this case who can assert that there is one 
greater than all the others? Farther, may not a lesser good in a 
higher degree be equal to a greater good in a lesser degree, so that 
we may be at a loss which to prefer? Is there then a geometry for 
goods and evils, and how are we to measure things of which we 
know no common. measure? But we will suppose that by the 
principle of indiscernibles, it was either impossible, or very impro- 
bable, that two beings shall reach the same point of felicity. The 
consequence will be, that there is but one only being which can 
enjoy the supreme good, and then all other goods are out of the 
question. This good was thought to be within every body’s reach 
and conception ; but can it ever be demonstrated that it is so? 
The supreme good, in reality, consists in being God ; and to this, 
we neither can, nor are to, pretend: several Christian moralists, 
enamoured with the theological air of Plato’s sentiments, hastily 
adopted them, but on a change of the question, they warped those 
doctrines from the meaning which that philosopher had annexed to 
them. ‘They placed the supreme good in union with God ; strange 
mistake! this moral union is not an individual good, it is a means 
for acquiring a great quantity of goods to be eternally enjoyed, for 
attaining a felicity of interminable permanency, composed of num- 
berless and infinitely diversified pleasures. It is not, therefore, 
what the question turns on, and much less is it what the ancient 
philosophers wrangled about. The subject of their altercations was, 
in effect, no more than to decide why, for instance, a palatable 
dish, a fine prospect, riches, &c., are things which please us. 
Would it not be absurd to say, that those things please us, because 
they procure us union with God? Were this union the ultimate 
scope to which all goods tend, the gratifications before mentioned 
must be stricken out of the list of goods, and be set aside among 
things indifferent. 

An expression of a later date, the ambiguity of which has not 
caused less debate and confusion, is that of the Law of Nature. 
The learned, and especially such as were not civilians, framing to 
themselves a law of nature, which, in the main, was nothing but 
morality, have thereby deprived themselves of a whole science. 
Besides morality, which by the Divine sanction is changed into the 
Law of Nature, we clearly conceive a distinct science, determining 
the rig'its which we reciprocally have over one another ; rights, 
which ure valid, abstractedly from acknowledging the existence of 
a God, or without considering him as a legislator. This science, 
on any difference arising between nation and nation, becomes in- 
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dispensable ; as these differences cannot be brought to an issue 
either by morality or the civil law; for what right have I to 
compel another to become virtuous, or to make war on a criminal 
people ? . Is it for me to chastise them for their profligate disregard 
of duties? Grotius is the estimable person to whom we owe the 
first discovery of this science ; but it was soon in danger of being 
again confounded with morality. The German word for right is 
ambiguous, signifying likewise /aw. Thus, for instance, we say the 
Roman Right ; and in this sense it is that most divines confound 
right of nature with law of nature, that is, with morality, which is 
become a law by its connexion with natural divinity, and they fly 
into a flame at hearing it said of some sins, that they are not con- 
trary to the right of nature. This is what has partly given rise to 
the disputes in Germany, concerning M. Schmaus’s Right of 
Nature. Though 1 by no means adopt all that learned person’s 
principles, nor even would so much as vindicate the purity of his 
intentions, in certain theses which apparently sap the very funda- 
mentals ofall morality, yet I am inclined to think that the outery 
against that in which he denies the ant'physical sin to be repugnant 
to natural right, would not have been so loud had this right been 
better understood, for who will maintain that this sin warrants 
making war on a nation where it should prevail ? 

All these vehement disputes might have been prevented by a less 
equivocal term; but where is it to be found? That of natural 
fitness might be proposed, but whether the German expression 
answering to it would be approved, is a question. 

I have said that the kind of homonymy including the genus and 
species under the same denomination had its dangers. This is the 
very case with a German word, equally signifying wonders and 
miracles. We give the name of wunder to all great events, all 
singular and unexpected events which excite surprise and admira- 
tion ; and herein custom happens to agree with etymology, but 
this appellation is more particularly appropriated to the immediate 
operations of divine Omnipotence, and denotes miracles car’ é£oxi}y. 

is twofold meaning has led many divines to multiply miracles for 
God’s greater glory, as they imagine, and to affirm that miracles 
are still performed in the kingdom of grace, though not perceived 
or taken notice of. 

Instead of troubling the academy with the particulars of a con- 
troversy now actually on foot, I shall only say, that many of our 
old divines, who are quoted as authorities for the continuance of 
miracles, might in their use of that word understand it only in the 
sense annexed to it by Luther, when speaking of the works of 
nature, and especially of the rainbow, which in Latin answers to 
Admirabilia Dei Opera, the wonderful works of God. 

The vehement disputes among the Jews about the love of our 
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neighbour are known to every body, and this dispute appeared to 
Jesus Christ of such concern, that he himself was pleased to illus- 
trate and decide it; yet, in the main, it turned only on the ambi- 
guity or double meaning of a Hebrew word,* and this word primarily 
signifies any man with whom I have something to transact, my 
neighbour, nay, my adversary, either in a law-suit or a duel; next 
it likewise signifies a friend. These divisions would never have 
been heard of had Moses written in German, and made use of that 
language in saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.+ 

(4.) Accessory Ideas and Judgments.—Many are the objects for 
which some languages have no neutral terms, and which cannot be 
named without either praising or blaming them. Now if these 
accessory ideas are improper or erroneous, the judgment of the 
nations speaking those languages will hardly escape being infected 
by those improprieties. 

The meaning of the word /uzury in French is very well known 
to all who understand that language. It is a word which neither 
prepossesses in favour of, or prejudices against, the object denoted 
by it. Luxury, under certain limitations, is what sound policy will 
both approve and countenance, as without it no state can prosper 
and flourish. I would venture to undertake a justification of it, 
and bring many of my proofs from the holy Scripture itself. But 
the German name for it is the question; that made use of by 
M. Justi,t is already charged with an accessory idea, which will ne- 
cessarily expose it to the contempt and detestation of professors of 
morality, and especially ecclesiastics, or at least will withhold 
them from giving the due commendations to that discreet and 
allowable luxury which I am speaking of. We have another word 
which literally signifies superfluity ;§ and it is certain that the latter 
only wants to be sufficiently received in this new signification. Is 
it then strange that a thing for which we are yet without any 
neutral term, should be so exclaimed against, not only by preachers, 
but likewise by those who set up for economists? And is not the 
language partly the cause of the ignorance of those people, who 
think they are wonderfully promoting the public good, in preaching 
up or recommending the most sordid parsimony ? 

Accessory ideas come especially under the notice of translators, 
by the difficulty of finding equivalent expressions in their lan- 
guage, whether they are to be accompanied with the same accessory 
ideas, or whether perfectly indifferent. Good translators often 


* yy. So also with the Greek €évos, and the Latin hostis or hospes. 

+ Neighbour may be rendered in German by neben-mensche, as it were, 
Sellow-man. 

t Ueppigkeit, which may be rendered voluptuousness, or libertinism, 

§ Uebertluss. 
VOL. I. 3c 
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venture to amend this deficiency of the language by annexmg to 
words new significations, with which the reader gradually becomes 
familiarized. The translation indeed may at first appear dark 
and loose. This is an inconvenience unavoidable through the 
deficiency of the language, but it is compensated by a greater 
advantage. 

I should scarce be excusable, were I to omit the words time and 
space, though I find nothing exceptionable in them. Whole 
schools of philosophers are known to look on time and space only 
as series of monades, mutations, or phenomena, and admit no void 
either in one or the other: and these philosophers charge the lan- 
guage with misleading the imagination in this respect, by repre- 
senting to it time and space, abstractedly from every other thing, 
and as essences subsisting of themselves. I do not well know 
what languages fall under this charge, and having not yet observed 
that any one is excepted, the censure perhaps may include them 
all. Let us take a short view of the German, the French, and the 
Latin. 

I own that 1 do not see wherein either of those languages influ- 
enees our judgment, or misleads our imagination. be do not 
so much as border on the question. They do not introduce the 
least accessory idea in the notions of time and space. Would such 
critics have these words to draw after them, by way of regimen, a 
genitive specifying the things of which time and space are the col- 
lection, or series? But that would be very superfluous, allowing 
even the truth of the thesis maintained by those philosophers. 
Every one knows there can be no order without things, and yet the 
word order may, in all languages, be used alone, and without regi- 
men. Do they think that the very etymology of the terms should 
indicate time and space to be nothing more than successions or 
series? But this is the very thing in question; and did the lan- 
guage decide in their favour, the philosophers of a contrary 
opinion might justly accuse it of partiality. 1s it not something 
out of the way to blame it for not favouring either one or the 
other party? And is it not still more out of the way to require 
from it, or rather to require from the people which forms it, and 
these are the multitude, generally illiterate, the decision of one of 
the most abstract questions in all philosophy? If the geometri- 
cian be allowed to denote the line of which he is seeking the length 
by an arbitrary character, not in the least expressive of any of the 
properties of that line; may not we likewise make use of the 
expressions of a language, the etymology of which does not inti- 
mate to us anything of the nature of the objects represented by 
those expressions, or through time is become totally lost? The 
roots of the first language must certainly have been arbitra 
signs ; for from whence could they have been derived? And wit 
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what reason can it be required that all the words of the modern 
languages should be real definitions and pictures of the objects ? 

Language, to be sure, accustoms us to abstract time and space 
from the things which fill them, and that it should be otherwise is 
impossible: without abstract ideas, what would become of meta- 
physics? But if, farther, we can so readily represent to ourselves 
time and space as void; this does not proceed from the language, 
but from the thing itself. Where is the impossibility of a hollow 
= existing, absolutely filled with nothing; by supposing that 
there is no other universe, nor anything without this sphere to 
compress it? What contradiction is there in this idea, that Omni- 
potence could have created only this sphere, instead of the world 
which it has made? But if the existence of such a sphere be 
possible, that of a void space is likewise so; the internal capacity 
of this sphere being in reality an absolute void. This cannot be 
denied without denying this capacity any magnitude and extension; 
and thus the diameter and circumference would no longer have 
that reciprocal proportion which the eternal laws of geometry 
require. Who will affirm that Omnipotence cannot create a portion 
of insulated matter, separated from all other matter, and give it 
the form of a carpenter’s square? And is it not evident by the 
determinate length of the hypotenuse, that there must be a void 
space between the two extremities of that square ? 

If our ready conception of a void space be owing to an error, 
this is not to be sought for in the language, but in our senses, to 
which, before we become acquainted with and have combined cer- 
tain experiments, the whole expanse of the atmosphere appears a 
void space. 

On the other hand, they who place eternity in a succession of 
imstants, who conceive of it not as a mathematical point, but as an 
infinite line ; these, I say, might with greater reason complain of 
the partiality of our language. According to them, eternity is 
only an infinite time, which we conceive by taking away from the 
time in which we exist its beginning and end, and in this respect 
I am very much of their mind. Now the opposition in our lan- 
guage between time and eternity in some measure contradicts this 
opinion, and favours the school divinity, which excludes from eternity — 
all succession, looking on it as an immense point, as a perpetual 
instant, and the whole of it present at once. I must, however, 
allege in favour of the language, that in distinguishing time from 
eternity, nothing farther is meant by time than the continuance of 
life, or the duration of the world; and the expressions infinite 
time,* or eternal time, so far from being foreign to the idiom of our 
language, are perfectly suitable to it. The Latin word answering 


* Alvum infinitum. 
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to eternity is eternitas, which is a contraction of eviternitas, of 
which @vum, time, makes a part. Lastly, does not the chureh call 
eternity secula seculorum, ages of ages ? 

(5.) Etymology and Expressions.—The inventors of new expres- 
sions being no more infallible than the people who adopt them, 
the etymology of words and composed phrases may as well perpe- 
tuate an error as a truth; and this error, fastening on our mind in 
our tender years, will be the more contagious. 

We all see the dew lodged on the plants, but as we do not see 
how it comes there, it would be quite as natural to compare it to 
perspiration as to rain, and opinions would at least be divided were 
not the latter opinion supported by long prejudice. The generality 
of people, and even the learned, who are not versed in natural 
history, both alike look on dew as vapours formed into drops falling 
from the sky. This, however, is a mistake which may easily be 
cleared up, only by putting a receiver over the grass in a dew 
night. That this error has spread so very much is the fault of the 
languages in which it was first introduced. I have ever found divines 
pertinacious in defending this mistake, and only because they meet 
with these expressions in Scripture ; that is enough for them, just as 
if the Hebrew people had never spoke a word but what was inspired, 
or as if the prophets writing in that language, had not been obliged 
to make use of popular expressions ; they seem not aware that our 
naturalists, though they know better, retain those expressions to 
avoid the imputation of pedantry. 

Here follows an instance, precisely of the same class. Manna 
bears a very near resemblance to dew ; its origin is the very same ; 
the only difference being that it remains, whereas dew evaporates. 
From this reason it is that in the countries where manna is found 
they have imagined that, like dew, it fell from above, and this con- 
ceit has got footing in the languages. Both the Arabs and Hebrews 
say with us, that it comes from above, or that it falls. There is 
another kind which the Arabs, by way of distinction, term ce/estial 
manna. Inthe Holy Scripture we read that the manna fell along with 
the dew, and by the same figure which the profane poets make use of 
in calling the latter a gift of heaven, the truly inspired poet has 
called the manna bread from heaven. (Ps. \xxvii. 24.) These 
expressions, to which the orientals were accustomed from their 
early years, have confirmed them in the opinion that manna de- 
scended. It was not till the middle of the sixteenth century that 
the falsity of that opinion began to be seen into, and that in Italy 
manna was found to be no more than a gum exuding from plants, 
trees, and bushes, on being pierced by certain insects. The expres- 
sion, however, has been retained in the language, like those relating 
to dew, and to the rising and setting of the sun, which I have before 
spoken of; it likewise occurs in Italian books, written long since 
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the mistake was discovered, and this shows that Moses might make 
use of the expression to the Israelites without countenancing the 
error to which the rise of it was owing. From the currency of the 
expression it is that this error still subsists among those who are 
not acquainted with the materia medica, that is, among the gene- 
rality ; and as to the manna sent to the Israelites, though Moses’s 
description exactly agrees with our modern manna, there are few 
divines who will suffer themselves to be undeceived. 

The Jews in Jesus’s time went still further, making this error a 
handle to disparage the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves. 
‘ They said unto him, What sign shewest thou, that we may see 
and believe thee? What dost thou produce? Our fathers did 
eat mauna in the desert, as it is written, He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat.’ (John vi. 30,31.) Nothing is more true in physics 
than the Saviour’s answer, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, that the 
bread which Moses gave you came not from heaven.’ Now could, 
or would Christ have denied it, were the Hebrew phrase to be 
understood in its literal sense ? 

These wrong uses of the word falling put me in mind of those 
which rising occasions in occurrences of universal concern, and 
in which consequently more inquiry and reflection might be ex- 
pected. On the coining of bad money, for which, by a figure the 
Greeks themselves were unacquainted with, the names of crowns, &c. 
are retained, it is evident that good money should be worth more of 
those kinds of crowns, &c., that is, it should be worth more by 
the difference of the standard. It should then be said, such a 
coin lowers in value, the crown falls, it is worth less than be- 
fore ; and in the common course of things, it would usually be true 
to say that good money lowers with the bad, for if, by an allow- 
ance of 10 per cent., I receive for twenty pistoles, which make a 
hundred crowns, if I say I receive a hundred and ten crowns in 
bad money, the non-value or deficiency of which is 50 per cent., 
it is very clear that the value of a pistole is extremely lowered to my 
detriment, as for a hundred crowns in gold I receive, of fine silver, 
only the value of fifty-five crowns, and this from the stupidity 
of the people in looking no farther than the piece and inscription ; 
whereas the pistole, the louis d’or, the good florin, &c. are said 
to rise, and except those who have philosophically investigated the 
substances of coins, or who have read what has been written about 
them within these ten years, and great traders, every body is niis- 
led by those expressions. They imagine a real augmentation or 
value, when that is far from being the case. After laying out their 
capital in good coin, they fancy that the more moneys lower, the 
better for them; and yet when bad money is again reduced to 
its real value, and the good is worth a difference of cent. per 
cent., &c., which is the most favourable case, they are at most but 
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where they were,—they have preserved their capital, and that is 
all. Nay, there are some who, after being so inconsiderate as to 
exchange a hundred in gold for fifty-five in silver, think they have 
been mighty cunning, and hug themselves for their address in the 
improvement of money. I have discussed this matter with per- 
sons of learning, and the difficulty in convincing them of so 
manifest a truth showed me how far this detrimental influence 
may go. When they were on yielding to the strength of my argu- 
ments, they were always withheld by a suspicion that perhaps it 
was only a mere verbal controversy, and whether, after all, to say 
that the bad money lowers, or to say that the good rises, in value, 
was not tantamount. The objection, indeed, was specious: if the 
word rising is taken only relatively to bad coins, the upshot is the 
same, with only this difference, that for the justness of the relation, 
and to preclude any mistake, good coin should then be worth an 
agio of 50 per cent. and above. But it was understood in an abso- 
lute sense, and the good coins were looked on as an augmentation 
of wealth, and as an equivalent for a greater quantity of goods! A 
very great mistake ! y 

If in an affair which may be strictly calculated, and which, even 
without calculation, seems as clear as the meridian sun, an affair, 
besides, of such public concern; I say, if in an affair of such a 
nature, the bulk of mankind are dazzled by an expression, which 
yet is not absolutely faulty, what will it be in abstract and meta- 
physical controversies, and what precautions are not required against 
the errors into which the impropriety of language may draw us? 
We are not, however, without preservatives against its snares ; 
we may keep clear of them, both by doubt, which is the first 
precept of philosophy, and by frequently varying our modes of 
speaking. Away with that dry method, that superstitious ad- 
herence to the same expressions ; it is infinitely more illusory and 
deceitful than that amiable philosophy, of which Plato has left 
us so charming a model, and which enlivens the most abstruse 
matters with the amenities of style and the graces of poetry. 

Etymology becomes a source of errors, not only when it is itself 
the offspring of error, but likewise when it causes figurative ex- 
pressions to be taken for real definitions ; or when, by length of 
time, expressions became so far changed as to convey a false ety- 
mology to the ear. This case indeed happens but seldom, and 
concerns only foreign words and phrases. When in fair weather 
a hovering cloud gradually extends itself over a certain hill in 
Switzerland, and this it seems is far from being uncommon, the 
hill looks as if it had a hat on; now this appearance gave rise to 
the name of Mons Pileatus, which afterwards was corruptively 
changed into Mont de Pilatre, or Pilate’s Hill; and that this false 
appellation might not want an origin, the fable was invented 
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of Pontius Pilate’s throwing himself into a lake on such a 
mountain. 

The other case is more frequent ; it is incredible what a prone- 
ness there is in us to account whatever propositions we think we 
have discovered in etymology, infallible truths, as if the people, 
for it is they who make languages, could never be mistaken. It 
is very .wrongfully that only grammarians are accused of this 
fondness for etymology; there are many others not less infected 
with it, and full as ready to take for a proof a word of which they 
do not so much as know the inventor, and who often will beat 
their brains to forge a specious proof, purely to uphold the authorjty 
of the word. 

No two things are more alike than ice and crystal, especially 
when split, and on this account it is, that in many countries the 
name of ice has been given to the latter. This, for instance was 
the primary meaning of the Greek word xptoraddos ; and from 
this community of appellation some have been for explaining the 
origin of crystal: the most current opinion among the ancients 
was that crystal is an ice which time has indurated, giving to its 
parts a fixedness and cohesion, by which they have totally lost their 
fluidity. Ido not see how the sight could occasion this mistake, 
as, were it so, the like judgment must have been formed of quartz, 
of the transparent kind of spath, of the selenites, in a word, of all 
the diaphanous productions of nature. Etymology, therefore, may 
be reasonably apprehended to have caused the mistake, and indeed 
it is most frequently met with among the ancients, who laid a 
wonderful stress on Greek etymologies; and if some moderns are 
dazzled by them, I have observed that it is principally among the 
admirers of the Greek. Accordingly, it is only such, and not natural- 
ists, that I shall briefly endeavour to convince of their mistake. 

I. Crystal is manifestly nothing but a kind of quartz: were it 
an indurated ice, the like must be said of all the other species of 
quartz, but such an absurdity, I believe, will scarce be maintained 
by any one who knows that great quantities of quartz are found 
in places where scarce any ice is to be expected, as in branches of 
mines, the air of which is always temperate, and must have been 
more inclinable to warmth, before the external air could make its 
way thither. 

{I. Crystal is distinguished by a determinate form, that of 9 
hexagonal obelisk ; a figure never found in pendant icicles; these 
are rather roundish, without either point or angles, and too irregular 
to be anything but accidental, and in which the coalescence of drops 
of water coming thither in divers directions is obvious to the sight. 

The German name of the Odlite* equally tends to mislead us. 


* Rogen-Stein, stone consisting of fishes’ roes. 
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I very much question whether the first inventor of that name took 
the stone for petrified roes of fish, and gave into an error so con- 
trary to the nature of petrifactions, and disproved by chemical 
experiments. It was unquestionably the outward resemblance, which 
induced him, as it has induced many others, to call shells from 
certain works of art, or of nature. It must then be the name, and 
only the names, heard all our life-time, but never rightly eompre- 
hended, which led those who know there are petrifactions, yet are 
not very well acquainted with their constituent parts, to confound 
with real roes of fishes a lime-stone mixed with coarse sand ; and 
if it be suspected that I am talking of an error merely chimerical, 
I can quote a memoir published at Rousberg, the author of which 
carefully sets down his predecessors in that error. It is thus the 
man of learning is deceived, and in the same manner are the 
illiterate: etymology misleads them both. From this source, very 
probably, is derived the vulgar opinion, that the cancer may be 
caused by handling of putrefied crabs. , 

Mr. Adamson, in his Natural History of Senegal, inveighs with 
no small heat against these errors, and the etymological infatuation. 
He would have all the several productions of nature called b 
neutral names, and without any derivation ; they should be mere 
arbitrary signs, of no farther import, and quite irrelative to other 
things. This remedy seems to me worse than the disease; if 
etymologies have their falsities, they on the other hand, intimate to 
us many truths, which otherwise we should never discover, or at 
least not till very late; and are the truths to be rejected, because 
they are intermixed with error? Nearly the like mixture is met 
with in all libraries; are they therefore to be destroyed? Farther, 
etymologies are a great help to memory, which certainly stands in 
need of help amidst the abstruse investigations of natural history : 
on the other hand, new words, without derivation, would convey 
sounds too uncouth for our ears readily to take in, which would be 
laying memory on the rack. It is, therefore, my opinion, that we 
should be sufficiently guarded against mistakes, would the votaries 
of physical sciences carefully bear in mind these two things : First, 
That most etymologies, being figurative expressions, are not 
intended to express the nature of objects. Second, That even when 
this is the intention of them, they are no more than the thoughts 
of an anonymous individual, and which, of course, require the same 
examination as all the thoughts we meet with in the course of our 
reading. 

But I will suppose these two rules not to be a sufficient 
security to the naturalist against every possible error; what 
expedient remains then for the metaphysician, and the learned in 
other branches? Must they also invent barbarous languages, the 
words of which are to have no manner of connexion or analogy 
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between them? A sad stroke to the sciences! The most that a 
person could learn would be one, and that but very deficiently : 
like the Chinese, we should waste our life in retaining thousands 
of characters, and, what is worse, be farther like them in this, that, 
after all our toil, we should have learned no more than what 
others knew ; and to carry any one science to its perfection would 
be utterly impossible. Mr. Adamson seems to have had a 
thorough knowledge of every circumstance relating to Senegal, 
but he is not acquainted with the nature of language. 

In my last section I shall make some remarks, by which a true 
estimate may be formed of his project. It is with phrases as with 
the etymologies of words: they were true in their origin, where 
their sense was only figsurative, but being afterwards explained in 
their proper sense, they are become sources of errors to whole 
nations, and of errors to which thousands of years may not put a 
period. 

They who hold everything to depend on Providence, without 
any allowance of a chance which it could not foresee, or to a 
necessity which it could not withstand; in a word, the maintainers 
of the doctrine of the best world, may attribute to God all the 
good and evil that fall out, as the reason of its existence lies in 
those scenes of the world which preceded it, and the primordial 
reason of the whole from the first universal arrangement, of which. 
God has foreseen all the consequences. This good and this evil 
are only a mediate, and not an immediate effect of Omnipotence, 
which executed a plan from whence, by a long chain of conse- 
quences, they were to result: moral good and moral evil are here 
in the like case, though it is the former which has been the scope 
of the disposition ; and the second has been admitted ovly because 
the exclusion of it would have disconcerted the plan, and rendered 
it less good than it is. 

The Orientals, to indicate this arrangement, made use of 
bold figures, much less common among us, though not totally 
unknown. 

The people of Berlin say, th: t all Marshal Daun did in his last 
invasion of Saxony, in 1758, was burning the suburbs of Dresden. 
Herein they speak of the mediate cause, without saying that it is 
only mediate, and use the very expression which denotes the 
immediate cause. In the East they go still far greater lengths. 
There God has done and commanded all that men do contrary to 
his commandments. Shimei breaks forth into imprecations 
against David; from that time, God has ordered Shimei to curse 
David. The people, after all Isaial’s discourses and exhortations, 
are little affected by them, as being what they had long been used 
to; then it is, God has said to the prophet, harden thou the hearts 


of this people; and no mention is made of the innocent means 
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which happened to be productive of this obduracy. Miracles, by 
being multiplied, do not convince Pharaoh ; they make no impres- 
sion on his mind; and it was God by whom these miracles were 
wrought ; this the Hebrew phraseology terms, God has hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart. The Israelites suffer themselves to be deceived 
by lying prophets, feeding them with illusive hopes of happier 
times. Here again it is, God has deceived them. If we collect 
together all the like passages in the same point of view, it will be 
palpably manifest that an immediate operation of God on the will 
aad understanding is not—cannot be—the import of them; but 
that they relate only to the natural and common operations of 
Providence.* When evil actions are the question, these ways of 


_speaking astonish us, and this very astonishment should give us 


to know that these expressions are figurative. 

By the too frequent uses of this figure, it comes gradually to 
be no longer taken for a figure ; and a literal sense is annexed to 
it. God is imagined to be the immediate cause of all the actions 
attributed to him. According to this opinion, God discomposes 
the course of events; he never chooses a thing as naturally 
resulting from what precedes it, because the order in which it 
comes is the best of all. No; on the contrary, it is by an absolute 
decree that he makes choice of it; then considers and finds out 
means for bringing it to effect ; and when these means are not in 
the common course of nature, he, by his immediate influence, 
alters that course. 

This is what happened to Mahomet, whose ignorance could not 
enter into a philosophic examination of his language, and distin- 
guish letter from figure. The Arabic, which has a very near 
affinity with the Hebrew, and which speaks of the works of 
Providence with the like emphasis, induced the prophet, who was of 
a strong and saturnine fancy, and he himself an odd medley of the 
impostor and enthusiast, to teach the absoluteness of the Divine 
decrees in the most rigorous sense, and make man a mere 
machine. It will appear, that there is all the reason in the world 
to charge his error on his language, when we consider the many 
mistakes it has led him into. For instance, on what account 
could he forbear killing locusts, had he not looked upon them as 
God’s army ? and his looking on them as such was because such is 
the meaning of the Arab word for locusts. The same language 
often describes sin under the figure of a load or burden of which 
aman cannot rid himself. This, Mahomet understood of a ma- 
terial burden; and accordingly maintained, that the damned 
carried their crimes on their backs, and especially all the goods 


* Exod. iv. 28; ix. 12,16. Deut. iv. 19; xviii. 14; xxix. 25. 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10; xxiv. 1. Jer. iv. 10. Eccl. xiv. 9; xx. 25. 
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they had stolen ; and this error he introduced into the Alcoran, on 
account of a cloak having been stolen out of the booty; and some 
sons of Belial had the effrontery to suspect that the thief was no 
other than the prophet himself. 


Var 


THOUGHTS ON THE HOLY SPIRIT AND HIS WORK.* 


A youtH whose heart had been touched by the Spirit of God, 
and awakened from carelessness, to faith and love, went to buy 
that neglected book, the Bible: and the bookseller, being a pious 
man, noticing his manner, said, ‘If you have learned to love the 
Bible, here is a book that might be useful to you,’ putting into his 
hands Burder’s Abridgment of Dr. Owen on the Holy Spirit. He 
bought it and perused it diligently, and thanked God who made it 
the means of much of the comfort and usefulness of life. The 
work of Dr. Hewlett on the Holy Spirit has recalled to memory 
that fact, and led to the following reflections. 

That the churches of God are now, to a great degree, in a dan- 
gerous, discouraging state, not as to the use of means, but as to 
their efficacy, is the sorrowful conviction of many, perhaps most, 
observant Christians. To what quarter shall we turn our eyes, in 
order to see those evidences of saving power which we ought to 
expect from the Gospel of Christ ? Those communions which are 
most accustomed to expect and to proclaim success, are either silent, 
or loudly confess their disappointment and grief. Should we not, 
then, hear the voice of the prophet Micah, speaking in the name of 
the Lord, ‘O thou that art named the house of Jacob, is the Spirit 
of the Lord straitened? Are these his doings? Do not my 
words do good to him that walketh uprightly ? 

Sometimes we can see the reason why so little efficacy attends 
the ministry. When the successors to the Nonconformists sank 
into Arminianism, Arianism, Socinianism, we need no ghost to tell 
why their congregations declined, and the doors of their meeting- 
houses were closed. But the barrenness of which we complain pre- 
vails where the divinity of Christ, and his atonement and his 
righteousness, and our justification by faith, are proclaimed. It is, 
however, feared by many that the Spirit of God is grieved by a ten- 
dency to the denial of his direct operation on the soul, as the essen- 
tial cause of the success of the Gospel in the calling of the elect, 
and their preparation for heaven. 

This was the sin of Sandemanianism, which struck death into 


* Thoughts on the Holy Spirit and his Work. By the Author of 
‘Thoughts upon Thought.’ London: J. Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 1845. 
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it from its rise, and precluded all beneficial result from a sect 
which might have been expected to do some good in the earth; 
for there seemed to be nothing in their doctrine or discipline to 
prevent that usefulness which attends various communions, though 
of course all cannot be equally right in the points in which they 
differ. But who pretends to be perfectly right on every point? 
Their doctrine of the ‘simple belief of the simple truth,’ seems to 
have implied that a mere rational statement believed by any man, 
as he would believe that two and two make four, was the faith that 


bringeth salvation. This was virtually denying the operation of 


the Spirit in our salvation ; and after they had, by force of novelty, 
carried off spoils from other churches, they sank into inaction and 
death. 

This should be tous a beacon, to avoid the rock on which others 
have split—a tendency to dishonour the Spirit of God, by denying 
the necessity of his operation on the soul. The Spirit is in the word, 
is the language of some, as literary men would say, ‘the spirit of 
Shakspere is in his writings.’ A commendable attention to the 
excellence of the means, and an earnestness in the use of them, 
seem to have degenerated into dependence on them; and a notion 
that because the Scriptures are given by inspiration of the Spirit, 
this, is all the influence of the Spirit that we can expect. Some 
who have been charged with it have denied it; but, without con- 
vincing the accusers that the charge was not true. Now, though 
we should not rashly charge another with heresy, and allow a man 
to know best his own views, it is to be regretted that any should 
give occasion to the charge, and should fail to clear themselves to 
the satisfaction of a discerning and candid mind. Few among 
us would be suspected of denying the divinity of Christ, or his 
atonement, or justification by faith ; and why should there be any 
more occasion for doubting any one’s belief of the operations of the 
Spirit on the soul ? 

At all events, it becomes those who tremble for the ark of God 
to take care that they do no despite to the Spirit of grace, in pro- 
portion as they fear that he is departing, grieved and dishonoured. 
Amidst much laudable effort to extend knowledge, we ought to 
watch for experience, lest our knowledge prove mere cold barren 
moonlight, and our religion, which should have been the work of 
the Spirit glorifying Christ, be the mere effect of the wisdom of 
men, instead of the power of God. 

All mere means act ad modum recipientis. Light cannot illumin- 
ate the blind, nor the sun melt a stone as if it were wax. If we are by 
nature children of wrath, we need an operation that can change the 
nature. The commencement of true religion is called a new birth, 
a resurrection from the death of sin to a life of righteousness. The 
means that seem to do the work, are like the Voice that ealled 
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Lazarus from the dead, an indication and appropriate accompani- 
ment of the power of ‘God that quickeneth the dead.’ It is thus 
that we are ‘made partakers of a new and Divine nature.’ That 
which is born of the Spirit is Spirit. 

There was true religion before there was a written revelation, and 
by faith Abel offered a better sacrifice than Cain, before ‘ Moses 
received the lively oracles to give to us.’ The same Power that pro- 
duced religion then produces it still. 

A large—perhaps the largest—class of the blessed were fitted for 
heaven by the operation of the Spirit, without the ordinary means 
of grace. The infants of believers, though by nature children of 
wrath, even as others, may surely be safely committed to Him who 
said, ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.” But they must be 
‘made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light.” They were 
conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity, and without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord. There are well-authenticated cases of 
piety and character, before the subject was capable of being 
operated upon by the means. John the Baptist was filled with 
the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb. When Peter made 
his good confession, our Lord said, ‘Happy art thou, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed this to thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven.’ For this reason, because it was the office of 
the Holy Spirit to operate on the mind, our Redeemer said, 
‘It is expedient for you that [ go away, that the Comforter may 
come.’ Christ’s ministry was surely the best of means; but he said, 
‘who hath believed our report ? for the Spirit was not yet received, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified.” Who needs to be told how 
vast and mighty were the proofs of the Spirit’s power at Pentecost ? 
Yet who that reads the sermon would ascribe the superior effects to 
the superiority of Peter’s preaching ? 

Unless the denial of the direct operation of the Spirit is the effect 
of doubts concerning his personality, we may ask what the Spirit 
does in the economy of salvation. The Father receives the worship 
of the church, and justifies the ungodly that believe in Jesus ; the 
Son mediates, intercedes, and rules the universe for the church, which 
is his body ; and what does the Spirit ? Nothing at all, if his whole 
operation consists in the inspiration of the Scriptures, for that is 
finished. Why then is the Gospel called the dispensation of the 
Spirit? With much more propriety might that honourable appella- 
tion be applied to the ancient dispensation, when prophets were 
raised up, and inspired to deliver special messages to the church. 

We know there are secret reasonings against the immediate 
operation of the Spirit on the heart, as essential to the efficacy of 
the Gospel. It is asked, How then can men be accountable for the 
use of the means, or be condemned if the word preached do not 
profit them, not being mixed with faith in those that heard it ? To 
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this we reply, that the cause is a guilty one, and if none but°a 
Divine power can remove it, men may be left under it and con- 
demned for it; for God is not obliged to remove it; but has 
mercy on whom he will have mercy. This objection would better 
become Arminians, who, however, in spite of their creed, look much 
to the immediate operation of the Spirit and derive the benefit 
of their honouring the Author of all religion in the soul of man. 
Let us beware of ‘ grieving the Spirit of God, whereby we are sealed 
to the day of redemption.’ : 

We welcome Dr. Hewlett’s book on this, which is ‘ the present 
truth.’ 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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I. Tue ConerecationaL Union or EnGtanp anp WaLEs.— he autumnal 
meeting of this association was held in Plymouth and Devonport, on the 
12th of October, and following days. Considering the distance of the place 
of meeting, the assembly was numerous, comprising about one hundred and 
twenty ministers and laymen, amongst whom a most delightful spirit of 
harmony and fraternal affection evidently prevailed. The principal busi- 
ness transacted by the Union was the modification of its constitution, so as 
to embrace churches and individuals, instead of associations, and the adop- 
tion of a money qualification for membership ; with the approval of a plan 
for consolidating the British Missions. A vote of confidence was passed 
respecting the Board of Education, and its movement was commended to 
the churches generally. It was i to remodel the Wycliffe Society, 
and to issue its publications at a lower price. The subject of deferred 
annuities for ministers was discussed, and a plan approved for promoting 
the object. The Western College, under the soeuiddany of the Rev. Dr. 
Payne, was warmly eulogised, and at the close of the business a valuable 
conversation ensued on the spiritual state of our churches. The opening 
and closing addresses of Dr. Vaughan, the chairman, were beautiful speci- 
mens of enlightened, truthful eloquence, and the efficiency of the meetings 
was much promoted by his presidency. On He evening, the Rev. John 
Ely, of Leeds, preached an impressive and valuable sermon in Princess- 
street Chapel, Devonport, on the Voice of the Spirit to the Churches. A 
meeting in aid of British Missions was held on Wednesday evening, in 
Norley Chapel, Plymouth, when the Rev. George Smith, and the Rey. 
A. M. Brown, advocated the Irish Evangelical Society. The Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, and the Rev. Robert Ainslie, pleaded for the Home Missionary 
Society. The Rev. Dr. Massie, and the Rev. John Alexander, spoke in 
behalf of the Colonial Missionary Society. On Thursday evening, a public 
meeting in aid of the objects of the Union, was held in Mount-street Chapel, 
Devonport, when the Rev. Dr. Campbell, the Rev. J. D. Smith, the Rev. 
H. J. Bevis, J. Fletcher, and others, addressed the assembly. Several intel- 
ligent laymen took part in the business proceedings, and Thomas Black- 
burn, Esq., of Liverpool, presided in the public meetings. 

II. Epvcation tn IRELAND.—The Irish Presbyterians, dissatisfied with their 
connexion with the Belfast Academical Institution, have resolved on erecting 
a new theological college for the education of their ministry. They sent a 
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deputation to the English government soliciting an endowment for this 
college, and it appears they met with a favourable reception. A special 
meeting of the Irish General Assembly has just been held at Belfast, to 
receive the report of this deputation. In this meeting it was resolved, by a 
majority of eighty-seven to thirty-two, to accept government endowment, on 
condition that the professors so endowed be completely under the control 
of the church; to request that the right to the endowment be secured by 
Act of Parliament; and to ask from the government the establishment of a 
number of bursaries, to excite proper emulation and diligence among the 
students of this church! These demands occur to us as very unreasonable, 
and the more so as one of the three colleges provided for by the late govern- 
ment is to be erected in Belfast, and is to have the Rev. Dr. Henry, a mem- 
ber of the assembly, for its principal. Irish Presbyterian rapacity is not 
easily satisfied, and we regret that the government has shown any disposi- 
tion to concede these demands. 

The new colleges of Ireland were last year condemned by the Roman 
Catholic bishops as dangerous to faith ak morals, and the condemnation 
was laid before the pope for the decision of his holiness. We now learn 
that the College of Cardinals have unanimously pronounced their condemna- 
tion of the whole scheme. The colleges thus rejected by Presbyterians 
and Romanists will, for a time at least, be almost useless. Maynooth, now 
become a national college, is making application to government for the 
power of conferring degrees. It contains at present five hundred and twelve 
seep being an increase of ninety-four beyond the number that was in it 

it year. 


IL. THe EvancEicat ALLIANCE.—The late conference for the formation 
of the Alliance consisted of nine hundred and twenty persons, of whom 
seven hundred and eighty-six came from Great Britain and Ireland ; eighty- 
seven from America; and forty-seven from the Continent of Europe, and 
other parts of the world. At the last session of the conference, a committee 
was appointed to convene the members of the Alliance in the United King- 
dom to form the British organisation. This meeting is now appointed to 
be held in Manchester, on Wednesday, November 4th. We hope the assem- 
bly, profiting by the free and sometimes severe strictures which have been 
made on the conference, will adopt such a course of wisdom aud firmness as 
may, under the Divine blessing, lead to the advancement of Christian union, 
abet in any degree even appearing to compromise the interests of 
righteousness and truth, as they bear on the condition of the enslaved negro 
population of the United States. 


IV. ConerecationaL InTELLIGENCE.—Ordinations. On Friday, the 10th 
of July, the Rev. H. D. Knowles, M.A., late of Cheshunt College, was ordained 
to the pastoral office over the church and congregation assembling in 
Hamilton-square Chapel, Birkenhead. The Rev. Dr. Harris, Rev. Dr. Raffles, 
Rev. J. Kelly, and Rev. A. Knowles, took part in the service—In April 
last, the Rev. Henry Trigg, late of Cheshunt College, was ordained to the 

astoral office over the Congregational church at Herfield, Herts—Removals. 

he Rev. W. P. Lyon, B.A., late of Albany Chapel, London, has accepted 
an invitation from the Independent church at Stowmarket, to become their 
pastor, and has entered on his stated labours there-—The Rev. John Ken- 
nedy, A.M., of Aberdeen, has been invited to be the pastor of the church 
assembling in the Old Meeting House, Stepney, and purposes to enter on 
his ministry there early in next month.—The Kev. J. Steer, late of ‘Torpoint, 
has become the pastor of the church worshipping in Batter-street, Plymouth. 
—Trinity Chapel, Poplar. This place of worship, which has been enlarged 
and improved at an outlay of £2,300, was re-opened on Lord’s-day, the 25th 
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of October, when sermons were preached by the Rev. Dr. Harris, and bythe 
Rev. George Smith, the minister of the chapel. The place complely filled 
both morning and evening; and the previous liberality of the congregation 
rendered it unnecessary to make any collection on the occasion. 


V. Amertcan or Misstons.—The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
this society was held at New Haven, in the second week of September. The 
attendance was large, and the report of the progress of the missions encou- 
raging. It appears that while six missionaries have died during the year, 
twenty-six have gone out to different missions, and twenty-seven are now 
under appointment. An unusual number of young men preparing for the 
ministry have had their attention turned to the missionary work. The 
receipts of the board are two hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars, an 
amount considerably in advance of its expenditure. Many of the mission 
churches have experienced gracious revivals of religion during the year. 
The entire state of the mission may be understood by the following extracts 
from the report :— 

‘The number of the missions is twenty-six, the same as last year, embrac- 
ing ninety-three stations, at which are 134 missionaries, ten of whom are 
physicians, five physicians not ordained, seven schoolmasters, seven print- 
ers and bookbinders, and fourteen other male and 175 female assistant 
missionaries—in all, 342 labourers sent forth from this country; associated 
with whom, or at out-stations under their care, are twenty native preachers, 
and 132 other native helpers, (exclusively of the native teachers of the free- 
schools sustained by the several missions,) raising the whole number of 
labourers at the missions, and dependent principally on the board for sup- 
port to 494. The number of preachers is three more, and the whole num- 

x of labourers five less, than last year. 

‘Gathered by these missionaries, and under their pastoral care, are 
seventy-three churches, to which have been added during the year now 
reported, more than 1,500 members, and in which are now embraced, not 
including some hundreds of hopeful converts in Western Asia, 24,824 
members. 

‘In the department of education there are under the care of these mis- 
sions seven seminaries for educating native preachers and teachers, furnished 
with libraries and various kinds of apparatus adapted to their object, and 
embracing 487 pupils; also thirty-four boarding-schools, in which are 854 
male and 533 female pupils; making 1,874 boarding pupils, brought under 
constant Christian instruction and influence in the mission families, with 
reference to their being qualified to exert a greater and more decidedly 
Christian influence among their own people; also 602 free day-schools, in 
which are 29,171 pupils, including those at the Sandwich Islands, which 
owe their existence and efficiency to the mission, and are still sustained and 
guided in part of it; making the whole number of pupils more or less 
under the care of the missions 31,045. 

‘ Connected with the missions are fifteen printing establishments, having 
thirty-two presses and forty founts of type, and furnished for printing in 
twenty-seven languages. Five of the missions are also provided with type 
and stereotype founderies. For eleven of the other missions printing is 
executed from — to year, as their wants require, at presses not owned by 
the Board ; making the whole number of languages, exclusive of the English, 
in which printing is done for the missions, thirty-seven. The number of 

copies of works printed during the year, including tracts, exceeds 460,000, 
and the whole number of pages printed during the year is not less than 
40,000,000. The whole number of pages printed since the commencement 
of the missions exceeds 535,000,000. 
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VI. Lonpon Missionary Soctety.—Proceedings of the French in Tahiti. 
—lIt appears from the French journals of the day that a new Governor has 
been appointed to Tahiti, and that a large reinforcement of troops has 
embarked, or is in readiness to embark, for the island. Should the same 
course be pursued by the authorities of the Protectorate, after the arrival 
of the additional forces, the destruction of the natives, already in a great 
measure deprived of food and shelter, will be all but inevitable, unless the 
mercy of Divine Providence seasonably interpose its protecting shield. 
Among the most conspicuous features in the following communication, 
dated June 7th, is the reckless destruction of mission property by the 
French, which affords a proper ground for the decided interference of our 
own Government, and is now receiving the necessary attention of the 
Directors. A missionary thus writes :— 

‘Of our attempts at mediation you are aware, as copies of the corre- 
spondence have been forwarded. ‘They were rejected, and the governor 
and his troops, probably to the number of 1200 or 1400, marched against 
Papenoo. ‘The natives retired before this strong force to an impregnable 
position in the interior. ‘lhe troops followed, and were repulsed with loss, 
—report says that twenty-seven were killed, and sixty wounded. They then 
retreated to the beach, and destroyed the village ; and the steamer came on 
to Papeete, with the materials of a fine new chapel which the people had 
commenced previous to the coming of the French. It was never used for 
worship. ‘I'he chapel where I have so often met the scattered church was 
burnt down, with the small chapel at Faarepo, half way between Haapape 
and Papenoo, and also the house of Queen Pomare, in the district of 
Papaoa, which we had used for two years before as a chapel. The old one 
had fallen in a gale of wind, and the people, not willing to erect another 


‘before affairs were more settled, obtained and used the house of Queen 


Pomare. ‘lhe dwelling-houses of the Revs. ‘I’. S. M‘Kean and C. Wilson, 
at Point Venus, were also destroyed, together with every native house 
between Papeete and Tiarei; and in the other direction every native house 
between Papeete and Papara. During active hostilities in 1844, all native 
houses from Papara to Taravao were burnt; and those from Taravao 
onwards to Tiarei Buen, on the peninsula, are also said to have been 
burned: thus you see nearly the whole of the island has been visited by 
fire and sword. 

‘In Papenoo the troops destroyed all the plantations of the natives, many 
acres of potatoes, and extensive fields of bananas and taro. More land was 
under cultivation by the people of the camp than in all Tahiti besides. All 
their bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and orange trees, have been destroyed and 
burned with fire, lest they should grow again, although they could not bear 
fruit before six or seven years; and even then, as young trees, only a little. 
Even the guavas have been destroyed, also the taro trees, (with which 
they make mats and roof their houses,) and burned with fire, so that the 
natives may never again have a house to shelter them, or a mat to lie on. 

‘The French placed a Block-house on the high hill half way between 
Papenoo and Haapape, which they garrisoned, and then returned towards 
Papeete. On their way to town, they marched up Hautaua; but the people 
retired to the interior; the French followed, and were beaten off with 
loss. The natives lost none; and at Papenoo they had only ten wounded, 
all of whom are now convalescent. As at Papenoo, the French destroyed 
the houses, chapel, trees, &c., made a complete desert, and returned to town. 

‘After a few days’ rest, the troops again marched against the natives. 
On this occasion they went towards Bunaania. Mr. Darling offered again 
to mediate ; the people were willing to enter upon a treaty of peace—a 
simple cessation of hostilities; but would not submit to the Protectorate, 
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nor treat with the Governor, without consulting Queen Pomare. ‘This 
the Governor would not allow, and on Sunday last attacked them in their 
camp in the interior. Again the French were repulsed with severe loss, 
both in officers and men. The Commandant of the troops fell, mortally 
wounded. M. Malmanche, chief of the Governor's Staff, lost his leg; a 
captain and a lieutenant are seriously wounded; and two midshipmen 
are killed. Two or three natives on the French side have been killed. 
Oné, the native judge at Papara, is dead: he expired the following day 
from his wounds. Pee, chief of Mr. Howe’s district, is wounded on the 
French side; and we hear that five were killed on the native side. The 
troops are not yet returned. More details in my next. 

‘Mr. Darling and his wife remained at home: his daughter came to our 
house two or three days before the fight. All the trees, cattle, &ec., are 
destroyed. Even Mr. Darling's domestic cattle, fowls, &c., were taken by 
the French. Some of the trees in his garden are also chopped down, and 
the troops are building a fort between his house and his chapel. Less than 
a hundred natives from all parts of Tahiti and Moorea are aiding the 
French, and about two hundred from the Leeward, including Mai and his 
faction from Borabora. The Christian character of the natives has stood 
the trial well: it affords us much satisfaction.’ 

It is some relief to the darkness of the scene portrayed in the foregoing 
communication, that the French Government, if we may credit its own 
leading journals, has recognised the independence of the Leeward Islands, 
including Huahine, Borabora, Raiatea, Tahoa, and Manpiti, thereby 
abandoning its former claim to extend its vain show of protection to that 
group. 


VII. Genera Misstonary Baptist Missionary 
Society has appointed the Rev. J. Angus and the Rev. C. M. Birrell to 
visit the churches planted by its instrumentality in the West India colonies. 
These gentlemen will sail on their mission during the present month.—The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society has built and launched a ship, called the 
‘John Wesley, which is to visit the stations of the Society in the South 
Seas.—The French are repeating their infamous conduct in Tahiti at the 
Gaboon River, on the west coast of Africa. The American Board com- 
menced a mission there, which has much prospered. ‘Two years since the 
French gained a footing, by erecting a factory, at the mouth of the river. 
Soon after they administered brandy to some old chiefs, and induced them 
to sign’a paper to Louis Philippe, which they said was a friendly letter, but 
which in reality was a document ceding the town to the French. Acting 
on this, they have blockaded the town, seized and imprisoned the natives, 
fired on the church and mission premises, and pursued such a course of 
tyranny that the mission will probably be abandoned. One of the mis- 
sionaries writes :—‘ A large reinforcement of Jesuits is daily expected in 
the river: and as they come out under the special patronage of the Queen 
of the French, it is probable that the local authorities here will not be 
wanting in zeal to oblige them, even at the expense of our expulsion. It 
will be enough for us, however, to keep our consciences void of offence, and 
put our confidence in God. These dark clouds may disperse, and we may 
see better times ; but our present prospects are a gloomy. Such 


conduct is a disgrace to France, and ought to be protested against by the 
civilised world. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


L. Theological Essays ; reprinted from the Princeton Review. New York and 
London: Wiley and Putnam. 1846. 


American writers have distinguished themselves in the review department 
of theological works beyond even those of our own country; and the 
Princeton Review has been long known as an able periodical, devoted at first 
to the field of biblical criticism and hermeneutics, and for the last seventeen 
years assuming the attributes of a theological and literary review. It was 
commenced by Professor Hodge, to whose care and learning it has continued 
to owe much of its value and popularity, and it has received many admirable 
contributions from some of the ablest pens in the Presbyterian church of 
the United States. Pledged to the older Calvinism, it has waged a constant 
opposition to infidelity and Socinianism, to Popery and Arminianism, and 
has done good service to the cause of evangelical Christianity. As it has 
been impossible for some time past to make up complete sets of this 
periodical, the idea was entertained of republishing some of the more 
elaborate theological articles; the result is the bulky volume before us. 
Should this meet with the patronage anticipated, a similar volume will be 
offered to the public, and we sincerely hope that the publishers will be 
enconraged to carry their design into effect. 

The volume before us consists of twenty-three articles, amongst the more 
important of which, we note those on the decrees of God—the doctrine of 
imputation—the atonement—regeneration—sanctification—and one on 
transcendentalism, which last extends to eighty-six closely printed octavo 
pages. ‘he essay on the inability of sinners is a very judicious one, and 
passes like a ploughshare through many of the notions entertained on this 
subject ; and the one on sanctification is of sterling value. We do not 
subscribe to all the opinions of the book, but we can have no hesitation in 
strongly commending it to the attention of ministers, theological students, 
and educated laymen, as one that will well repay acareful perusal. All the 
articles are anonymous, with the exception of a deeply interesting one on 
the history of theology in the eighteenth century, by Professor ‘Tholuck. It 
is the substance of a course of lectures, and was submitted to the author 
before it was published, and we presume given to the public with his 
permission. 


Il. Christ the True and Faithful Witness of the Everlasting Covenant. By 
Henry Boumeg, Esq. 2 vols. Seeley and Co. London, 1846. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of a work which we are glad to find 
has met an extensive sale. It somewhat resembles in structure and design 
the well-known Hore Solitaria of Serle, and its author is, like Serle, a 
layman, and a member of the Episcopal church. Assuming the fact that 
there is a covenant of grace frequently referred to in the Scriptures, and that 
Jesus Christ is the mediator of this covenant, the writer proceeds to examine 
the Scripture testimony to his mission and work. Persons and institutions, 
things and words, which were designed under the patriarchal and Jewish 
economy to represent the character of the Messiah, are all briefly reviewed, 
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and the testimony given to Christ under the Christian dispensation is m ore 
fully elucidated. While there is nothing very profound or original in the 
method of treating this great subject, it is no small recommendation in such 
a work that it is eminently Scriptural, and free from those fanciful and far- 
fetched analogies which not infrequently disfigure disquisitions on the 
cig representations of the Saviour. It is less a book for the learned than 
or the many. Its displays of scholarship are few, but judicious critical 
notes from approved commentators, subjoined to the essays, give a sufficient 
air of learning to them. We have the conviction that the author has done 
good service to evangelical religion by this publication, and trust that it 
will meet with an increasing measure of favour and success. 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Ill. Family Expositions : on the Epistles of St. John and St. Jude. By the 
Rev. E. Bickerstern, Rector of Watton, /erts. London: Seeley and 
Co. 1846. Fep. 8vo. 


This little work appears under interesting circumstances, which are thus 
stated in the preface ;—‘ I feel anxious that the reader should not mistake 
the character of these expositions. They do not at all pretend to be critical 
and exact. ‘hey are abridged notes, by my children, of those explanations, 
and simple practical remarks on the sacred text, which I gave in morning 
worship, and which appeared at the time likely to be useful to my own 
family. ‘They were written by my children, without any view to publica- 
tion, for their own benefit. The manuscripts were lent among their friends, 
and it was only after many requests that the author, giving them such 
slight revision as his many occupations allowed, has agreed to their publi- 
cation. If the Lord shall bless them to the good of those who read them, 
or of families where they may be used, it will manifestly be another ex- 
ample that He can employ weak instruments in His service; and let the 
praise be to Him alone. Should this be the case, the author may be encour- 
aged to publish more of these expositions, similar notes having been taken 
on all the books of the New ‘Testament, from the Epistle to the Philippians 
to the close of Revelation.’ 

Not simply on the faith of the esteemed author's name, but on the ground 
of our own examination of these Expositions, we cordially recommend 
them as a companion to family worship Their simplicity is above all 
praise. As an example of candid and, at the same time, devout criticism 
we may refer to the few remarks on the disputed passage in 1 John vy. 7, 8. 


IV. Memoir of the Rev. J. Reid, M.A., of Bellary. By Raten Warptaw, 
D.D. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1845. 


A valuable addition to our missionary biography. Mr. Reid possessed 
in no ordinary degree the mental and moral qualifications requisite for the 
important work of propagating the Gospel in heathen lands. Dr. Wardlaw 
has peculiar skill in composing biographical sketches, and has written in 
the present instance with more than his usual ability. The consequence 
is, that we have here a work which is fit to be a companion to the lives of 
David Brainerd and Henry Martyn; and which, in some respects, presents 
a more valuable model for the formation of missionary character than 
even theirs. If any of our readers should deem our praise extrava- 
gant, we beg them to peruse the volume, and to arrive, if they fairly can, at 
a different conclusion. 
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V. Sermons of Consolation. By ¥.W. P. Greenwoop, D.D., Minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. London: Chapman, Brothers. 1845. 8vo. 


This little volume is one of ‘ The Catholic Series, now in course of pub- 
lication by the Messrs. en We recollect the feeling of surprise with 
which we opened the first of them. The title led us to expect some theology 
of a church which is the most exclusive at the same time that it affects 
universality. It astonished us, therefore, not a little, when we found that 
instead of ‘Catholic’ it was pre-eminently ‘ Rationalistic.’ We use this 
latter adjective not in reproach, for, as our readers are aware, we have no 
sympathy with the outery of No Rationalism, when directed against philoso- 
phy: and assuredly we use it not in compliment to a system of theology 
which is the last to which it should be conceded. The character of some 
of the subsequent volumes has, however, induced us to modify our first im- 
er which was, that the series was only another of the many insidious 

evices by which it has of late sought to —" rationalistic scepticism. 
Still, for a catholic series, it is far too one-sided. We propose, however, to 
return to this subject. 

Dr. Greenwood’s Sermons leave us at a loss in what category to classi 
them. They may be Arian, or Semi-arian, or (if we may coin a wor 
Evangelico-arian. They will, however, attract but little attention. Their 
style is blameless—but their cast of thought is inferior, and for the purpose 
of consolation singularly destitute of an essential element—pathos. 


VI. Exercises in Logie: designed for the use of Students in Colleges. By 
J.T. Gray, Ph.D. London: Taylor and Walton. 1845. 


The young student will derive considerable benefit from adopting this 
praxis, provided he bears in mind that it is rather in the department of the 
science of language than in that of logic. We greatly regret that Dr. Gray 
should have given it this title. A writer on logic ought to be familiar 
with the present position which it oceupies,—and that, thanks to Kant and 
our own Sir William Hamilton, its proper domain has been definitely 
ascertained. It is the science of sciences—the science of the laws of 
thought considered as thought:—but this little work would make it the 
science of syntax. 


VIL. The School Hand-Book to the Holy Bible. By the Rev. Incram 
Coppin, M.A. With Fifty Wood Engravings. London: Thomas Tegg. 
1846. 24mo. 


A well-executed abridgement of the author's Bible Reader's Hand-Book, 
admirably adapted for schools and families. 


VILL. Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the World for the People ; with an Intro- 
duction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, and an Alphabetical 
Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 24,000 places. Parts l.—VI. 
London: James Gilbert. 1846. 4to. 


IX. Gilbert's New Universal Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Language, embracing all the terms used in Art, Science, 
and Literature. Parts 1.—X London: James Gilbert. 1846. 
Royal 8vo. 


Both these works deserve a strong recommendation on account of their 
great cheapness, their beauty of execution, and their general accuracy. 
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X. Tracts axp Pampeuters.— The World in the Church, by a Watchman, 
(Simpkin and Co.) is a stirring, heart-searching appeal to Christians, well 
adapted to promote their spirituality of mind and holiness of character.— 
A Spiritual Watchman’s Standard against present Peril (Rivingtons,) 
is a strange medley of Millenarian, Antinomian, and Puseyite dogmas, by 
the Rev. ft W. Jonnson, Incumbent of Packwood, and is certainly not 
worth half the price at which it is published— A Plea for the Outcasts of 
Israel, by Philo-Rhoma, is, in our judgment, a very unsuccessful attempt to 
prove that the ten tribes of Israel are the Gypsies.—The Scriptural Claims 
of Teetotalism, is a calm and Christian-like appeal in favour of total absti- 
nence, by the Rev. N. Hatt, of Hull—The Irish Harp on the Willows, by 
the Rev. J. D. Smita, of Newry. (Snow.) The spirit and aim of this 
address are alike commendable. Many of the thoughts and solicitudes 
it embodies are as suitable to the state of religion in England as in Ire- 
land. — Seven Blessings for Little Children (Jackson and Walford,) are 
simple but beautiful paraphrases of some of the beatitudes of our Lord, 
done in Mrs. Gilbert's best style of things for infant minds —A Manual 
of the Baptist Denomination for the year 1846, by the Committee of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, is exceedingly well 
arranged ; but there is one deficiency which, it strikes us, might be easily 
and most usefully supplied both in this Manual and in the Congre- 
gational Calendar, namely, an Alphabetical Directory of the names and 
addresses of all ministers of the respective denominations.—Sermons occa- 
sioned by the Death of the Rev. Hucn Heven, D.D., by James Taytor, D.D., 
Joun Brown, D.D., and D.D., with the Address before 
the Interment, by James Harver, D.D., and A Sermon preached at East 
Queen street Chapel, Kingston, Jamaica, on occasion of the Death of the 
Rev. Witttam Knipp, by the Rev. SamvEL Oueuton, are worthy memorials 
of the great and good men whose loss has been the occasion of them.—A 
Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Tuomas Frankuin, by the Rev. J. Ctark, deserves 
to be treasured as an interesting memorial by those at whose request it has 
been published.— The Retrospect, No. 1, is an Essay on fulfilling and un- 
fulfilled Prophecy, which it seems almost superfluous to criticise, since next 
year is to test its truth. It differs very slightly from the scheme of Faber, 
and other recent writers, who have been carried away by the idea that the 
momentous events of the last century must needs be symbolised in prophecy, 
and be the forerunners of the great consummation, except in its greater 
boldness and minuteness of application, especially in fixing the ‘ beginning 
of the end’ in the year 1847.—TZ'wo Sermons on Churches and Church- 
membership, with an Introductory Letter, by B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., Con- 
gregational Minister, Wortwell, contain facts and thoughts which deserve 
the attention of our churches and their pastors.—A Commentary on the Holy 
Gospels, designed for Family Reading, by the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, M.A., 
Incumbent of Great Yarmouth, Part 1., is lucid and evangelical, rich in 
thought, and beautifully simple in style—‘'The Young Men’s Christian 
Association’ has given occasion to the delivery and publication of two most 
interesting and eloquent Lectures, the one on Luther and the Reformation, 
by the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D., the other on The Extent and the Moral 
Statistics of the British Empire, by the Rev. Wittiam Artnur.—The 
Telegraph of the Gospel, by J. R. Baume, is a companion volume to the 
Lever, Mirror, and Theane of the Gospel; quaint titles, but striking and 
earnest expositions of Divine truth.—Apostolical Loosing and Binding, or 
Remitting and Retaining Sins: together with the Keys, and Loosing and 
Binding, as given to Peter, explained and illustrated, by the Rey. W. 
Bracktey, B.A., Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Viscount Hill, is a 
short but able discussion, in a right spirit, of the claims of priestly abso- 
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lution —John Knox, his Time, and his Work: a Discourse delivered in the 
Assembly Hall of the Free Church of Scotland, on Monday, May 18, 1846, 
by Rozert S. Canpiisu, D.D., is an address which must have been heard 
with profound attention, and will be read with deep interest. Dr. Candlish’s 
devoted admiration and eloquent panegyric of the Scottish Reformation 
closes with some fond regrets that the system of ecclesiastical rule and pro- 
vision, which Knox laboured to establish, has at length been proved a 
failure ; but recognising, like a wise man, the peculiar form which the 
question of establishments has assumed in our own day, he puts this as the 
simple issue to be determined— Rather no endowments at all, than the 
endowment of the least rag of Popery, the Antichrist of Rome. —The Duties 
solemnly binding on the various sections of the Church of Christ, for suppressing 
the emulations and strifes which prevent its fulfilling its Mission to the World, 
by the Author of ‘A Revived Ministry our only Hope of a Revived Church, is 
distinguished by the same spirit of earnest piety and sound sense which per- 
vades the author’s former tract. The heads under which the subject is ar- 
ranged appear to us peculiarly happy— The History and Mystery of (those 
called) the Sacraments, showing them to be Jewish Institutions, and not Ordi- 
nances appointed by Christ to be observed in His Church, by Jacos Post, is a 
careful discussion of the subject, in a candid and devout spirit. It will prove 
interesting to those who wish to understand the views entertained respecting 
the Sacraments by our brethren of the Society of Friends; and it is also 
valuable as showing how little argument can be adduced in favour of those 
views.—A Sabbath Memorial of Gravesend, by Enwarp Pryce, con- 
sists of twelve Sonnets which—and we esteem this no small praise for 
sonnets—may be read with real pleasure.—The Death-bed of a Child of 
Dr. Capadose, from the Dutch :—Ailzie Grierson, or, A Tale of a Prisoner, 
by a Lady :—The Gardener's Wife; a Memoir of Eleanor Elliott, by J. 
OswaLp Jackson:—Giving Sight to the Blind considered as characteristic 
of Christ, and as a two-fold Miracle, by W. Escort Kirxparricg, are 
interesting little religious works. 
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